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Myrnalene  Nabih  unveiled  the  Homeless  Task  Force's  report  card  on  the  city's  re- 
sponse to  the  homeless  crisis  at  last  month's  demonstration.  The  grade?  Barely 
passing. 

Homeless  "Report  Card" 
Gives  City  Mixed  Marks 


by  Bill  Kisliuk  and  Elaine  Tanzman 

Nearly  100  protesters,  carrying 
placards  reading  'Two  week 
stays,  clean  hotels  today"  and 
"End  homelessness,  don't  perpetuate 
it,"  demonstrated  outside  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  and  then  at  City 
Hall  on  May  12,  demanding  improve- 
ments in  the  city's  homeless  programs. 

Demonstrators  sang  and  chanted 
outside  of  DSS,  170  Otis  Street,  while  a 
15-member delegation  that  included  the 
Homeless  Task  Force,  the  Income  Rights 
Project,  and  members  of  local  clergy 


met  inside  with  DSS  General  Manager 
Julia  Lopez. 

Later,  homeless  people  and  their 
supporters,  chanting  "Fired  up,  we 
won't  take  it  no  more,"  marched  seven 
blocks  to  City  Hall  to  continue  the 
demonstration,  where  the  delegation 
met  with  Myra  Snyder,  Deputy  Mayor 
for  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Homeless  Coordinator  Bob  Prentice. 

The  protesters  sought  numerous  re- 
forms in  the  emergency  hotel  system, 
known  as  the  hotline,  which  shelters 
about  1,200  people  every  night.  Thelist 
continued  on  page  8 


T.L.  Residents  Attempt  to 
Derail  Night  Train  Express 


by  Genevieve  Yuen 
and  Tom  McCarthy 

In  an  effort  to  build  support  for  a 
campaign  against  sales  of  fortified 
wines  in  the  Tenderloin,  a  neigh- 
borhood group  staged  a  rally  on  May 
30  in  Boeddeker  Park,  itself  the  very 
center  of  the  storm  brewing  over  street 
drinking  and  public  intoxication. 

Calling  itself  "Safeand  Sober  Streets," 
the  group  launched  its  campaign  with 
speakers,  balloons,  and  placards  urg- 
ing neighbors  to"Bea  Friend  to  the  Ten- 
derloin" and  to 'Take  Back  the  Park  ." 

Safe  and  Sober  Streets,  comprised  of 
Tenderloin  residents,  merchants,  clergy, 
and  service  providers,  feels  that  ban- 
ning cheap  wine  sales  will  quell  street 
drinking,  loitering,  and  public  drunk- 
enness as  well  as  relieve  the  problem  of 
broken  glass  and  other  litter  on  the 
streets. 

They  also  see  stemming  public  drunk- 
enness as  the  first  step  in  addressing 


other  serious  neighborhood  issues  of 
drug  abuse  and  street  crime,  as  well  as 
homelessness  and  alcoholism. 

For  Keith  Grier,  Boeddeker  recrea- 
tion director,  the  issue  is  also  one  of 
survival  for  the  park  itself.  "We  have  to 
have  the  park  clean,  safe,  and  open  for 
the  children,"  he  told  the  people  at  the 
rally.  "If  they  drink  in  the  park,  we  have 
no  license.  No  license,  no  park." 

Five  child  care  centers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood use  Boeddeker  for  outdoor 
activities,  and  if  the  state  does  not  re- 
new the  park  license  the  children  from 
those  centers  would  be  barred  from  the 
site. 

"We're  here  to  save  the  children,  to 
save  thecommunity,"  said  Leroy  Looper 
of  Reality  House  West.  "We're  asking 
that  those  who  take  something  out  of 
this  community,  put  something  back 
in. 

Deputy  Mayor  for  Public  Safety  Gail 
Orr-Smith  brought  greetings  and  sup- 
continued  on  page  3 


Cold  Turkey  or  SFGH 

Street  Drinkers  Face 
Tough  Detox  Dilemma 


by  Andy  Casler 

When  homeless  or  indigent  al- 
coholics in  San  Francisco 
want  to  dry  out,  they  have 
two  options:  quitting  cold  turkey  at 
Ozanam  Detox  Center  on  Howard 
Street,  or  being  admitted  to  the  emer- 
gency room  at  San  Francisco  General 
Hospital. 

Walton  White  III,  one  of  1 16  people  to 
die  on  San  Francisco's  streets  and  shel- 
ters in  1988,  spent  the  last  few  days  of 
his  life  being  shuttled  back  and  forth 
between  Ozanam  and  S.F.  General 
Hospital.  He  was  suffering  from  alco- 
hol-related seizures,  abdominal  pain, 
and  chills,  but  neither  of  White's  two 
hospital  admissions  during  the  last  48 
hours  of  his  life  lasted  overnight.  Both 
times,  after  being  given  medication,  he 
was  returned  via  the  Mobile  Assistance 
Patrol  (MAP)  to  Ozanam  within  hours. 
White  diedthere,  on  sleeping  mat  #7, 
on  March  24, 1988. 

Mat  #7  of  the  Ozanam  detox  holding 
area  is  located  among  29  other  thin  gym 
mats  spread  out  beneath  a  stairway  in 
the  rear  of  the  center.  Day  or  night,  the 
mats  are  covered  with  the  sleeping 
forms  of  men  drying  out,  barely  distin- 


guishable from  the  shadows  that  per- 
vade the  whole  area. 

This  holding  area  is  the  gateway  to 
alcohol  detoxification  for  the  indigent 
population  of  San  Francisco. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairway  rising  above 
the  mats  is  the  detox  center  itself.  There 
the  light  is  bright  and  conversation 
abounds  as  people  sit  around  tables, 
play  cards  and  smoke  cigarettes.  After 
three  to  five  sober  days  here,  people  are 
then  released  —  either  to  low-rent  ho- 
tels, residential  programs,  or  back  to 
the  streets. 

But  to  get  upstairs,  people  have  to 
wait  an  average  of  one  to  two  days  in 
the  holding  area  downstairs  until  space 
becomes  available  upstairs.  The  wait- 
ing period  can  become  a  natural  weed- 
ing out  process.  Tom  O'Dell,  director 
of  the  Ozanam  Center,  admitted  that 
many  alcoholics  who  have  to  wait  24  to 
48  hours  on  the  mats  for  assistance  opt 
for  being  back  on  the  street. 

On  the  Borderline 

Aftera  two-day  waiton  the  matdown- 
stairs,  Jim  sat,  a  bit  nervously,  on  a 
black  couch  upstairs  in  the  detox  cen- 
continued  on  page  4 


Inside 


Tenderloin  Dining  Delights 


The  Tenderloin,  all  but  ignored  by  the  mainstream  cuisine  media,  is  the  last  frontier 
for  culinary  exploration  in  San  Francisco.  This  issue  contains  a  special  Tenderloin 
Dining  Guide,  which  includes  listings  and  profiles  of  more  than  150  neighborhood 
eateries.  The  Times  dispatched  its  writers  and  reporters — people  with  a  vested 
interest  in  all  varieties  of  food — to  bistros,  coffee  shops,  pizza  joints,  and  table- 
clothed  restaurants  to  explore  the  Tenderloin  dining  experience.  In  a  Tenderloin 
Times  contest.  Due  Ky  Vietnamese  restaurant  at  491  Ellis  and  Julianna's  Pizzadelli 
at  127  Eddy  Street  were  voted  by  readers  as  their  favorite  Tenderloin  restaurants. 
Above,  winners  Julianna  and  Mohammed  Maksoud  team  up  to  bake  some  of  the  best 
pizzas  in  the  Tenderloin  at  Julianna's  Pizzadelli.  Dining  Guide  begins  on  page  1 1 . 
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Not  All  Homeless  are  Innocent 

Editors, 

In  December  1988  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Tenderloin  Times  in  response  to  an  article  by 
Ron  Holladay  in  Volume  12,  Number  10, 
alleging  police  mistreatment  of  the  home- 
less. 1  expressed  my  unhappiness  with  what 
I  felt  to  be  Mr.  Holladay's  skewed  portrayal 
of  the  police  as  "bad  guys"  and  the  home- 
less and  other  "street  people"  as  inoffensive 
innocents.  Mr.  Holladay's  article  seemed 
completely  oblivious  to  the  harsh  realities 
of  the  street  and  he  appeared  even  more 
oblivious  to  the  possibility  that  the  police 
might  be  responding  to  complaints  about 
the  criminal  behavior  of  these  street  people. 
He  didn't  investigate  the  possibility  that 
ordinary  citizens  who  live  and  work  in  the 
Tenderloin  also  have  some  grievances  to 
make  about  the  crude  and  obnoxious  be- 
havior that  some  of  these  street  people  ha- 
bitually exhibit.  Such  behavior  would  in- 
clude drunken  street  brawls,  lewd  harass- 
ment of  women,  public  urination  and  defe- 
cation, assault  and  battery,  and  aggressively 
intimidating  panhandling.  These  same 
people  trash  the  neighborhood  with  their 
broken  bottles  and  garbage.  They  arc,  to 
put  it  kindly,  very  bad  and  inconsiderate 
neighbors. 

The  majority  of  the  homeless  are  attempt- 
ing toelevate  themselves  out  of  unfortunate 
circumstances  and  deserve  our  compassion 
and  assistance.  These  people  are  often  vic- 
timized by  street  thugs  in  an  environment 
where  a  police  presence  is  stretched  thin. 
(In  addition,  there)  is  a  minority  of  home- 
less people  whose  behavior  is  nothing  short 
of  predatory  and  criminal.  Mr.  Holladay  is 
unwilling  to  admit  that  some  homeless 
people  behave  like  criminals. 

Because  of  its  length,  the  Tenderloin  Times 
requested  that  1  edit  my  (first)  letter  down 
—  a  project  which  has  been  difficult  for  me. 
However,  si  nee  that  time  I've  had  two  things 
give  me  impetus  toedit  it.  The  first  comes  as 
a  result  of  my  best  friend  having  gotten  his 
nose  broken  after  saying  no  to  a  spare 
changer  who  was  one  of  a  group  of  home- 
less men  he  passed  next  to  St.  Anthony's 
Dining  Room.  The  second  impetus  comes 
from  the  April  issue  of  the  Tenderloin  Times 
which  makes  it  clear  that  Mr.  Holladay  must 
be  the  "Chicken  Little"  of  police-harass- 
ment-of-the-homeless  allegations. 

His  newest  article  is  so  fla  wed  that  it  verges 
on  fabrication  and  is  a  clear  exampleof  how 
Mr.  Holladay  ignores  information  or  evi- 
dence which  doesn't  support  his  "stories." 
The  office  wherel  work  hasa  window  which 
gives  me  a  clear  view  of  these  Latino  men 
and  their  behavior.  1  can  assure  ihe  Times 
readers  that  the  police  are  not  conducting 
daily  sweeps  of  these  men. 

Even  though  my  business  borders  the 
scene  of  the  alleged  harassment,  I  wasn't 
contacted,  nor  was  the  man  who  manages 
the  parking  lot  at  Golden  Gate  and  Jones. 
He's  had  bottles  tossed  at  him  as  he  cleaned 
up  the  broken  glass,  and  he's  even  had  a 
knife  pulled  on  him  for  asking  these  guys  to 
stay  off  cars  (before  a  fence  had  to  be  erected 
to  keep  these  "refugees... who  are  never 
violent"  off  the  cars  in  the  lot). 

A  single  mother  who  works  for  me  must 
walk  past  these  men  unescorted  daily.  She's 
had  repeated  propositionsand  lewd,  slurp- 
ing sounds  directed  towards  her  as  she 
walks  by.  She's  even  had  one  of  these  guys 
drop  to  his  handsand  knees  in  an  attempt  to 
look  up  her  skirt  as  she  walked  by.  With 
nary  a  policeman  in  sight,  it's  a  frightening 
and  traumatic  experience.  As  a  longtime 
supporter  of  feminist  causes  and  women's 
rights,  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Holladay,  that  such 
behavior  borders  on  assault.  How  about 
adding  a  littlemore  work,  balance,  fair  play, 
and  a  little  less  knee-jerk  ideology  to  your 
next  article  on  police  harassment  of  the 
homeless. 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
readers  of  the  Tenderloin  Times.  Please  let 
the  Times  know  that  you  insist  on  thorough, 
balanced  reporting  on  issues  and  allega- 
tions as  serious  as  police  harassment  or 
brutality  in  the  Tenderloin.  Inaccurate  and 
biased  reporting  like  Ron  Holladay's  recent 
"news  reports"  only  serve  to  harass  an  al- 


by  Robert  Tobin, 

Executive  Director 

Central  City  Hospitality  House 

The  difficulty  in  solving  the 
homeless  problem  is  explained 
by  the  larger  challenge  faced  by 
those  trying  to  teach  ethics  in  a  "civi- 
lized" world. 

One  such  teacher  illuminates  this 
challenge  through  a  story  about  two 
professionals  who  go  exploring  in  the 
jungle  and  are  confronted  by  a  cheetah. 
One  decides  to  run  for  it.  The  other 
says:  "You  can't  outrun  a  cheetah.  It's 
the  fastest  animal  on  earth!"  The  first 
replies,  "I  don't  need  to  be  faster  than  it. 
Just  you!" 

Recent  history  is  littered  with  prob- 
lems ignored  as  long  as  someone  else 
has  them.  The  absence  of  broader  con- 
cern means  that  efforts  to  address  such 
problems,  in  the  words  of  neighbor- 
hood philosopher  Leroy  Loo  per,  receive 
just  enough  support  to  fail.  This  is 
because  people  usually  don't  think 
about  other  ways  to  deal  with  the  chee- 
tah until  there  is  no  one  else  between 
them  and  it. 

After  all,  even  after  a  decade  of  front- 
page headlines  about  the  "economic 
recovery,"  how  many  were  surprised 
by  the  recent  back-page  report  that  the 
rich  got  richer  (+1 1  percent)  while  the 
poor  were  getting  poorer  (-6  percent) 
between  1979  and  1987?  We  spent  $40 
billion  on  the  space  shuttle  when  that 
same  amount  could  have  eradicated 
child  poverty,  with  enough  left  over  to 
offer  drug  treatment  to  all  addicts  who 


now  wish  they  had  an  alternative  to 
using  needles,  dirty  or  exchanged. 
Years  from  now,  will  we  be  able  to 
explain  why  we  made  that  choice?  And 
considering  the  local  deficit,  couldn't 
the  half-million  dollars  recently  spent 
on  the  "attack  on  crack"  in  one  city 
neighborhood  have  done  more  than 
just  move  the  dealers  four  blocks  down 
the  street? 

Certainly,  we  would  be  doing  unto 
others  differently  if  we  realized  that 
"them"  was  really  us.  Our  City  That 
Knows  How  could  take  the  energy 
expended  on  proclaiming  itself  a  na- 
tional model  for  AIDS  services  and 
apply  it  to  neighborhoods  within  blocks 
of  the  Public  Health  Department,  which 
are  virtually  untouched  by  these  ef- 
forts. Instead  of  San  Francisco,  other 
seemingly  less  progressive  locales  are 
leading  the  way  on  difficult  issues  like 
needle  exchange. 

At  Hospitality  House,  we  have  come 
to  realize  that  "survival"  is  not  a  goal 
forour  program  or  its  clients,  but  rather 
merely  the  midpoint  between  "success 
and  failure."  We  have  also  learned  that 
we  must  begin  to  apply  the  Golden 
Rule  in  both  our  internal  and  external 
affairs  in  order  to  fairly  ask  others  to  do 
the  same. 

In  the  end,  the  question  is  not  whether 
the  cheetah  will  come  after  each  of  us, 
but  rather  when.  On  their  day,  only 
those  who  thought  it  wouldn't  will 
wonder  why.  The  difference  will  be 
made  now,  by  those  who  realize  that 
we  come  into  this  jungle  together,  and 
will  only  get  out  the  same  way. 


ready  undermanned,  overworked,  and 
underappreciated  police  force. 

Michael  E.  Van  Dyke 
The  Psychedelic  Shop 
1098  B  Market  Street 


The  Editors  reply: 

While  encouraging  readers  to  submit  their 
views  on  all  stories  that  appear  in  thepages  of  the 
Tenderloin  Times,  toe  disagree  that  Ron 
Holladay' s  article  was  one-sided.  It  included 
interviews  with  homeless  people,  a  store  em- 
ployee, the  police,  social  workers,  and  homeless 
advocates.  The  story  did  not  include  an  inter- 
view with  Michael  Van  Dyke,  whose  store  is 
located  at  Market  and  Jones,  because  our  focus 
was  specifically  on  events  allegedly  occurring  at 
the  corner  of  Jones  and  Golden  Gate.  Granted, 
perhaps  the  story  could  have  been  strengthened 
by  broadening  the  geographicial  scope  of  our 
reporting,  and  including  more  interviews  with 
heal  workers  and  merchants.  Nonetheless, 
Holladay  documented  clearly  that  the  police 
were  responding  to  an  increase  in  complaints 
and  crime  in  the  area  of  Jones  and  Golden  Gate. 
In  their  response  to  community  complaints, 
police  ran  checks  of  many  homeless  people  in  the 
area;  the  concern  was  that  Latino  homeless  were 
being  singled  out.  The  story  did  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  people  on  the  corner  had 
been  drinking  —  there  were  quotes  from  both  the 
police  and  a  local  thrift  shop  worker,  Christine 
Delaney,  to  that  effect.  "They  do  tend  to  drink 
too  much,  but  they're  never  violent,"  Delaney 
said.  "Sometimes  1  get  slight  harassment  from 
them  like  hissing." 

From  an  editorial  standpoint,  the  story  of 
homeless,  disenfranchised,  and  displaced  people 
—who  daily  congregate  at  Jones  and  Golden 
Gate  to  receive  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  assis- 
tance —  will  not  be  over  until  they  are  all  off  the 
streets  and  returned  to  the  mainstream  of  soci- 
ety. Ron  Holladay's  article  is  one  small  story  in 
the  continuing  tale  of  the  plight  of  homeless 
people.  We  encourage  readers  to  explore  other 
aspects  of  homelessness,  as  covered  in  two  differ- 
ent front  page  stories  in  the  Times  this  month 
—  one  on  the  neighborhood  effort  to  curtail 
street  drinking  by  banning  sales  of  fortified 
wines  and  the  other  on  the  inadequacies  of  San 
Francisco's  services  for  homeless  alcoholics. 
The  Tenderloin  Times  will  continue  to  cover 
all  aspects  of  homelessness  in  San  Francisco,  no 
matter  how  unpleasant  or  quarrelsome  they  may 


Send  Them  Back 

Editors, 

We  should  test  immigrants  for  AIDS.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  should  stop  immigration. 
We  need  to  take  care  of  "our  own"  and  give 
jobs,  medical  care,  etc.  to  our  people.  Immi- 
grants (Viet,  Russian,  etc.)  get  food  stamps, 
medical  care,  and  welfare  while  Americans 
(some  vets)  are  on  the  streets.  Their  stan- 
dard of  living  goes  up  —  ours  goes  down. 
Send  them  back! 

You  probably  won't  print  this  since  you 
favor  immigrants. 

J.  Moyer 

The  Editors  reply: 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor  /  Your  huddled 
masses  yearning  to  breathe  free  /  The  wretched 
refuse  of  your  teeming  shore,  /  Send  these,  the 
homeless,  tempest-tossed,  to  me:  /  /  lift  the  lamp 
beside  the  golden  door."  ( Inscription  on  the 
Statue  of  Liberty). 

Black  and  White  Crime 

Editors, 

A  crime  was  committed  in  full  view  of  the 
city  and  public  Friday  night.  Although  it 
was  seen  by  millions  of  people  it  will  go 
unpunished  .The  "perpetrators"  were  the 
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so-called  "elite"  of  San  Francisco.The  crime: 
complete  and  total  apathy,  lack  of  compas- 
sion and  blatant  contempt  for  fellow  hu- 
man beings.The  weapon  used:  the  Black 
and  White  Ball. 

This,  without  a  doubt  is  the  most  obscene 
and  garish  display  of  a  so-called  "civilized" 
race  being  completely  without  conscience 
and  morally  bankrupt.  The  "perpetrators" 
have  completely  erased  any  charitable  act 
they've  done  with  one  egotistical,  self-in- 
dulgent and  unfeeling  gesture.  All  their 
sincerity  and  credibility  hasbeen  destroyed 
with  the  homeless  and  street  people.They 
have  created  a  chasm  of  resentment,  dis- 
content, and  hatred  that  can  never  be  filled 
in  again. 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  the  situation  with 
the  "haves"  and  the  "have-nots"  is  likened 
to  the  peasants  and  the  rich  aristocracy  in 
France  right  before  the  Bastille.  So  for  retri- 
bution: I  leave  that  to  my  God.  In  the  book 
"Sins  Against  Mankind,"  the  Angels  have 
surely  written:  "The  Black  and  White  Ball." 

"The  Voice  of  the  Homeless" 
Jimm  Dietzen 
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Residents  Organize  to  Stop 
Sales  of  Fortified  Wines 


continued  from  page  7. 

port  from  Mayor  Art  Agnos.  "We  want 
to  save  our  brothers  and  sisters  from 
this  trap  (of  alcoholism),"  she  said.  "This 
is  really  a  partnership,  with  responsi- 
bility shared  by  everyone.  It  is  indica- 
tive of  the  people  of  San  Francisco  to 
cooperate  and  work  together."  Captain 
Richard  Caims  of  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department  also  pledged  his 
support. 

Some  of  the  people  who  regularly 
hang  out  at  Jones  and  Eddy  Street 
viewed  the  marchers  with  skepticism 
and  derision.  A  man  named  James  was 
not  smiling  at  all  when  he  offered  this 
opinion:  "There's  more  to  this  than 
balloons  and  cops  and  parks.  If  s  people 
on  the  streets  with  nothing  and  no- 
where to  go.  People  with  just  nothing." 

The  campaign  against  street  drink- 
ing suffered  a  setback  in  early  May. 
Roosevelt  Market  at  Jones  and  Eddy 
and  Downtown  Grocery  at  289  Eddy, 
two  stores  that  had  agreed  to  not  sell 
the  fortified  wines,  put  the  bottles  back 
on  their  shelves  after  trying  the  ban  for 
only  two  days  because  they  said  they 
were  losing  hundreds  of  dollars  a  day. 

Nancy  Russell,  executive  director  of 
the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coali- 
tion^ sponsor  of  Safeand  Sober  Streets, 
condemned  the  two  markets. "They 


don't  care  about  the  neighborhood," 
she  declared.  "They  don't  care  about 
the  people  who  live  here." 

After  the  rally,  the  crowd  of  some  50 
children,  seniors,  and  community  ac- 
tivists marched  down  to  G  &  H  Liquors 
at  201  Jones  to  deliver  a  special  "thank 
you"  to  owner  Abe  Eid.  Eid  has  stead- 
fastly refused  to  sell  the  cheap  wines  in 
his  store  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
campaign. 

"I  will  never  sell  those  wines  again," 
said  Eid. "These  guys  come  in  here 
drunk,  they  shoplift,  and  they  bother 
my  other  customers." 

The  marchers  gathered  in  front  of  his 
store  and  chanted  "Abe  is  Our  Friend," 
and  'Thank  You,  G  &  H."Eid  was  pre- 
sented with  a  certificate  of  commenda- 
tion from  the  mayor. 

"On  behalf  of  the  mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, thank  you,"  Orr-Smith  said  to  Eid 
when  he  appeared  from  inside  his  store. 
"You  have  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
neighborhood." 

After  the  rally,  committee  members 
visited  a  total  of  34  other  stores  in  the 
Tenderloin  to  petition  their  owners  to 
join  with  them  in  the  ban  on  cheap, 
fortified  wine  sales. 

"(The  shop  owners)  are  saying  they'll 
stop  selling  the  wines  when  everyone 


School  children,  armed  with  balloons,  joined  the  Safe  and  Sober  Streets  campaign  to 
ban  street  drinking  to  ensure  that  Boeddeker  Park  stays  open. 


else  stops  selling  the  wines,  which  is 
like  saying  I'll  smile  when  everyone 
else  smiles,"  said  Phil  Faight,  owner  of 
the  Ram's  Head  bar  at  1 17  Taylor  Street, 
and  a  leader  in  theSafeand  SoberStreets 
committee.  "There's  only  one  customer 
for  these  wines.  The  late-stage  alco- 
holic." 

Mike  Tyrell,  district  administrator  of 


the  state  Alcohol  Beverage  Control,  told 
the  Times  that  because  fortified  wines 
are  legal  products,  "it  is  up  to  the  indi- 
vidual licensee  to  choose  to  sell  or  not  to 
sell  the  fortified  wincs."Tyrell  indicated 
that  the  issuance  of  new  off-sale  liquor 
licenses  in  the  Tenderloin  has  been 
halted. 


in  short 


Toxics  in  the  House 

Alar  on  apples.  Aldiearb  on  potatoes 
and  bananas.  Pesticide  on  grapes.  It 
appears  that  toxics  permeate  our  lives. 
Evencleaning  products  purchased  from 
\V»e  supermarket  can  be  toxic.  Disinfec- 
tant, bug  sprays,  and  oven  cleaning 
products  are  hazardous  household 
products  and  must  be  used  in  accor- 
dance with  their  safety  instructions  on 


the  labels.  For  more  information,  call 
the  Household  Hazardous  Waste  Hot- 
line at  554-4333  and  ask  for  a  free  copy 
of  the  booklet  "Garbage  Cans  and  Gar- 
bage Can'  ts." 


New  AIDS  Shelters 

Two  new  shelters  for  homeless  AIDS 
patients  and  their  families  have  been 

opened  in  San  Francisco,  sponsored  by 
Catholic  Charities  and  the  Shanti  Proj- 
ect. 

The  Catholic  Charities  shelter  will 


A  Memorable  Gathering 


Hundreds  of  veterans  filled  the  din- 
ing hall  at  the  Civic  Center  Residence, 
44  McAllister  Street,  on  Memorial  Day 
to  share  food,  music,  and  poetry.  The 
gathering  was  organized  by  Swords  to 
Plowshares,  which  operates  a  transi- 
tional housing  program  for  homeless 
veterans  at  CCR. 

"If  I  wasn't  here  now,  I'd  be  alone  on 
the  streets,"  Vietnam  veteran  Richie 
Smith  said  in  praise  of  the  event. 
"Swords  to  Plowshares  has  been  a 
constant  support  to  me  for  years,  help- 
ing me  with  everything  from  housing, 
to  jobs,  to  just  having  people  to  talk  to 
who  know  what  I'm  going  through 
because  they've  been  there  too." 


Swords  to  Plowshares  was  established 
in  1974  to  provide  services  to  veterans. 
"From  the  Vietnam  War  alone,  there 
were  over  300,000  veterans  with  bad 
discharges,  due  to  substance  abuse  or 
psychological  problems,"  explained 
Program  Director  Maceo  May."They 
needed  help  but  weren't  receiving  it." 

Based  at  400  Valencia  Street,  Swords 
to  Plowshares  provides  legal  counsel- 
ing, vocational  training,  skills  assess- 
ment, job  placement,  counseling  and 
transitional  housing.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  552-8804. 

-Regina  Marchi 


THE  TENDERLOIN  TIMES  WILL  BE  TAKING  A  SHORT  BREAK  IN  JUNE. 
HAPPY  FOURTH  OF  JULY  AND  SEE  YOU  AGAIN  IN  AUGUST! 


house  women  with  AIDS  or  ARC  and 
their  children.  Mary  Lou  Goeke,  Catho- 
lic Charities  executive  director,  said 
some  people  who  will  move  into  the 
shelter  are  currently  living  in  Tender- 
loin residence  hotels.  Shanti  Project's 
shelter  will  house  homeless  male  and 
female  AIDS  patients  and  their  chil- 
dren. The  San  Francisco  Department  of 
Public  Health  will  provide  medical  care 
for  the  residents.  The  shelters  will  offer 
support  systems  to  the  residents,  in- 
cluding, if  necessary,  foster  care  or 
adoption  for  the  children. 

Goeke  and  Mayor  Art  Agnos  said  they 
hoped  to  see  more  of  these  family  shel- 
ters open  up  in  the  city.  Agnos  said  he 
wanted  the  California  Health  Depart- 
ment to  approve  more  funding  for 
shelters  to  house  AIDS  patients  and 
their  families. 

Dr.  George  Rutherford,  medical  di- 
rector of  the  AIDS  office  at  the  San 
Francisco  Department  of  Public  Health, 
indicated  that  "we're  going  to  be  feel- 
ing more  acutely  over  the  next  several 
years"  the  need  for  this  type  of  AIDS 
patient  housing. 

The  state  health  department  granted 
San  Francisco  $174,000  to  open  the 
shelters,  and  Rutherford  said  they  may 
be  the  only  shelters  of  their  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Elsewhere,  such  as  in 
New  York  City,  AIDS  patients  are 
housed  only  in  hospitals,  according  to 
Rutherford. 

Agnos  hopes  the  state  will  offer  more 
funding  for  these  experimental  shel- 
ters. "Sacramento  and  the  nation  are 
looking  to  San  Francisco  to  develop  the 
kind  of  model  care  which  can  be  built 
on  in  other  projects  around  the  coun- 
try, if  not  the  world,"  said  Agnos. 

-Elaine  Tanzman 


More  Asian  Businesses,  Less 
Porn  in  Tenderloin 

According  to  a  survey  just  released  by 
Tender  loi  n  You  th  Ad  voca  tes,  t  he  n  u  m- 
ber  of  Asian-owned  businesses  in  the 
Tenderloin  has  increased,  while  the 
number  of  adult  movie  theaters  and 
pornography  shops  has  decreased. 

The  Commercial  Survey  of  the  North 
of  Market  Neighborhood  was  con- 
ducted by  Franciscan  friar  Kelly  Cullen 


and  two  assistants,  David  Tran  and 
Dean  Saeleo. 

"I've  lived  in  the  Tenderloin  for  six 
years  and  I've  seen  many  changes," 
said  Tran.  "Slowly,  the  streets  are  get- 
ting cleaner  and  the  porno  shops  are 
disappearing." 

There  is  a  total  of  184  Southeast  Asian- 
or  Chinese-owned  businesses  in  the 
Tenderloin,  including  28  restaurants. 
The  most  common  types  of  businesses 
owned  by  Asians  are,  according  to  the 
survey,  restaurants,  cafe/sandwich 
shops  and  grocery/liquor/meat  mar- 
kets. There  are  a  total  of  1 12  restaurants 
and  91  cafe/sandwich  shops  in  the 
Tenderloin,  defined  by  the  survey  as 
the  area  bounded  by  Market  Street  to 
Post  Street,  and  Powell  Street  to  Van 
Ness  Avenue. 

The  survey  noted  that  businesses 
"which  provide  the  local  residents  with 
prepared  food  or  access  to  grocery 
shopping  are  still  the  main  use  of  com- 
mercial space"  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  second  annual  survey  documents 
that  there  was  a  25  percent  decrease  in 
pornography-related  businesses  over 
the  last  year,  and  a  20  percent  decrease 
in  bars.  Asians  own  and  operate  four 
bars  in  the  Tenderloin. 

Since  the  Tenderloin  is  home  to  some 
5,000  children,  the  survey  rec- 
ommended more  child  care  centers  and 
playgrounds  be  established.  The  sur- 
vey noted  that  in  1980  there  was  one 
child  care  facility  in  the  neighborhood. 
Five  child  care  facilities  now  operate  in 
the  Tenderloin.  "Child  care  is  a  key 
nonprofit  service  area  that  needs  ex- 
pansion," the  survey  indicated.  "Subsi- 
dized child  care  placements  are  at  a 
premium  and  the  waiting  period  is 
(now)  about  two  years  for  families 
needing  these  very  necessary  place- 
ments." 

The  Tenderloin,  with  25,000  residents, 
is  San  Francisco's  most  densely  popu- 
lated neighborhood  .  The  survey  recog- 
nizes this  fact  and  recommends  "the 
development  of  small  neighborhood- 
serving  establishments  that  support  the 
residential  quality  of  this  area.  Afford- 
able restaurants,  groceries  and  child 
care  as  well  as  parking  and  a  possible 
recycling  center  are  needed  much  more 
than  tourist-oriented  businesses." 

-Tom  McCarthy 
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Drinkers'  Dilemma: 
Cold  Turkey,  Cold  Streets 


continued  from  page  I 

ter.  "I  had  two  seizures  and  was  taken 
to  the  hospital  twice  while  I  was  down- 
stairs," he  said.  "Overall,  I've  been  to 
the  hospital  three  times  since  I've  been 
here." 

Jim,  35,  has  been  experiencing  alco- 
hol-related seizures  for  15  years.  "Be- 
fore a  seizure,  I  get  dizzy,  kind  of  numb, 
and  then  I  black  out.  I'm  right  on  the 
borderline  now,"  he  said.  "I  could  have 
a  seizure  any  minute." 

Several  minutes  later  Jim  went  down- 
stairs. "I  have  to  go  to  the  hospital,"  he 
told  Massa  Rambo,  a  nurse  who  spends 
some  of  her  time  at  Ozanam. 

"Cold  turkey  detox  is  very  painful," 
said  Linda  Sanders,  a  social  worker  at 
Ozanam.  "After  people  sober  up  they 
have  the  option  to  walk  out  and  they 
usually  do.  They  want  to  go  out  and  get 
a  bottle  and  see  friends." 

San  Francisco  operates  only  non- 
medical— or  cold  turkey — detoxesfor 
indigent  alcoholics.  Since  alcohol  with- 
drawal can  be  life-threatening,  detox- 
ing  alcoholics  often  have  to  be  trans- 
ported backand  forth  between  Ozanam, 
the  city's  only  publicly-funded  detox, 
and  SFGH. 

In  Boston,  Massachusetts,  a  city  with 
street  substance  abuse  problems  simi- 
lar to  San  Francisco's,  an  extensive  and 
expensive  medical  detox  program 


medicates  alcoholics  during  with- 
drawal. Boston's  detoxes  provide  con- 
stant medical  monitoring  and  medica- 
tion on  an  as-needed  basis  to  ease  the 
effects  of  withdrawal  from  both  alco- 
hol and  drugs. 

"If  a  client  receives  good  medical  treat- 
ment at  the  entry  point,  during  the 
process  of  withdrawal,  then  the  chances 
of  retaining  the  client  for  further  coun- 
seling are  better,"  said  David  Mulli- 
gan, director  of  Massachusetts'  Alco- 
hol and  Drug  Abuse  Services. 

Mulligan  asserts  that  medical  detoxes 
are  necessary  because  most  street  sub- 
stance abusers  use  both  drugs  and  alco- 
hol, and  their  medical  condition  can 
become  complicated  enough  to  require 
monitoring.  In  addition,  he  said, 
mentally  ill  substance  abusers  under 
the  effects  of  psychia  trie  drugs  also  need 
to  be  closely  watched,  as  do  the  grow- 
ing numbers  of  HIV-positive  substance 
abusers,  whose  health  care  needs  are 
even  more  acute. 

"It  is  uplifting  that  there  is  some  alter- 
native to  offer  a  person  and  to  know 
that  they  will  be  safe  there,"  said  Dr. 
Peter  Moyer  of  Boston  City  Hospital's 
emergency  room.  "I'm  sure  it  (the 
medical  detox  system)  saves  lives." 

But  Jim  Loyce  of  San  Francisco's 
Community  Substance  Abuse  Services 
argued  that  San  Francisco's  social  de- 


tox model  is  more  effective  than  medi- 
cal detox  programs.  "People  recover 
better  in  environments  which  allow  for 
them  to  look  at  alcoholism  personally," 
he  said.  "We  don't  support  the  notion 
which  Boston  has  that  medical  detoxes 
save  lives." 

Former  Ozanam  Shelter  Director 
MalcolmGarcia,nowthedirectorof  the 
Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center,  felt  that 
medication  was  not  the  answer  for  alco- 
holic withdrawal,  except  in  extreme 
physical  emergencies  when  the  person's 
life  is  in  danger. 

"My  experience  with  medical  models 
is  that  they  are  very  free  with  dispensing 
medication,  which  can  be  abused  by 
clients  who'll  scream  for  Valium  the 
minute  they're  experiencing  any  dis- 
comfort during  withdrawal,"  said 
Garcia.  "This  can  make  a  person  ad- 
dicted to  more  drugs,  and  reinforces 
their  denial — their  feelings  that  if  seasy 
to  get  off  alcohol." 

Garcia  advocates  for  more  social  serv- 
ices— "more  Ozanams" — for  street  al- 
coholics. "We  need  money  to  supply 
the  health  care  system,"  he  said,  "rather 
than  saying  we  need  to  medicate 
people." 

Bu  t  Jane  t  O'  Keefe,  d  irec  tor  of  Boston' s 
Andrew  House,  said  that  alcoholics 
should  not  have  to  summon  up  the  will 
power  to  prove  they  need  treatment. 
"We  are  realistic,  not  idealistic,"  she 
said.  "Would  you  put  a  cancer  patient 
on  mats  until  he  could  prove  that  he 
really  wanted  to  get  over  his  cancer?" 

Bob  Prentice,  the  Mayor's  Homeless 


Chin.  "The  issue  I  am  most  interested 
in  is  women's  rights,"  said  Chin.  "But 
other  issues  like  racism  and  homeless- 
ness  are  all  related  because  they  stem 
from  failure  to  communicate  and  lack 
of  respect." 

Images  of  Us  is  more  than  a  fundrais- 
ing  attempt.  Produced  entirely  by  the 


Coordinator  in  San  Francisco,  said, 
"The  thing  that  troubled  me  the  most 
(about  alcohol  programs  in  S.F.)  is 
what's  required  of  people  to  get  into 
detox."  He  called  for  a  drop-in  center 
for  people  who  have  been  drinking,  "a 
place  where  people  could  go  without 
asking  for  help." 

"You  don't  want  to  give  up  on  the 
pressure  for  people  to  stop  drinking," 
Prentice  acknowledged,  "but  does 
everyone  have  to  hit  their  head  against 
the  pavement  a  thousand  times  before 
they  get  help — which  is  the  prevailing 
philosophy.  How  do  we  deal  with  the 
people  who  are  getting  the  message 
that  until  they  decide  that  alcohol  is  the 
main  problem  in  their  lives,  they  will 
get  nothing,  even  if  they  have  to  spend 
their  days  and  nights  in  the  streets." 
»*»»» 

When  Massachusetts  decided  to  pur- 
sue the  medical  model  system  1 5  years 
ago,  California  was  pioneering  the 
social  model  detox  system.  Having 
tried  the  medical  model  in  various 
California  counties,  officials  decided 
that  more  clients  could  be  served 
through  a  non-medical  system. 

At  a  medical  detox  patient  care  costs 
$300  a  day  versus  the  $45  a  day  at 
Ozanam's  social  detox,  according  to 
O'Dell.  He  said  that  the  supportive 
atmosphere  provided  by  his  staff  is 
more  effective  than  the  calm  induced 
by  drugs. 

Dick  Behm,  who  has  worked  with 
homeless  alcoholics  in  both  Boston  and 
continued  next  page 


students,  the  book's  pages  are  filled 
with  the  passions,  expectations,  and 
fears  of  teens  grappling  with  frighten- 
ing issues  of  the  day  —  homelessness, 
racism,  sexism,  and  isolation. 

Copies  of  Images  of  Us  are  available  for 
$5  at  the  International  Studies  Academy, 
693  Vermont  St.,  San  Francisco,  695-301 1 . 


Homeless  Writers  Inspire 
Teen  Poets  to  Make  Book 


by  Regina  Marchi 

Ata  time  when  drug  abuse,  gang 
warfare,  and  teen  pregnancy 
have  discolored  the  public 
image  of  young  people,  students  at  San 
Francisco's  International  Studies  Acad- 
emy ha  vedefied  the  stereotypes  by  writ- 
ing and  publishing  a  book  of  poetry, 
and  then  donating  the  proceeds  to  the 
homeless. 

Images  of  Us,  an  anthology  of  the  stu- 
dents' poetry,  was  written  in  reaction  to 
Out  of  the  Rain,  a  compelling  collection 
of  poems  by  San  Francisco  homeless 
people.  The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
published  Out  of  the  Rain  in  1 987  for  its 
Ozanam  Homeless  Shelter. 

At  a  poetry  reading  held  on  April  28, 
the  junior  English  class  at  the  academy 
presented  a  check  for  $500  to  Ozanam. 
The  students  had  raised  the  money  by 
selling  their  book,  and  the  donation 
will  go  toward  producing  a  second 
volume  of  poetry  by  and  about  the 
homeless. 

The  students  conceived  of  Images  of  Us 
last  March,  when  their  English  teacher, 
Dana  Whitaker,  used  Out  of  the  Rain  to 
teach  a  poetry  class.  Whitaker  even 
invited  someof  the  homeless  contribut- 
ing authors  of  Out  of  the  Rain  to  come  to 
the  school  and  read  their  poems  aloud 
to  the  students. 

Deeply  affected  by  the  messages  of 
the  homeless,  Whitaker' s  students  — 
whose  ethnic  backgrounds  include  such 
nationalities  as  Kenyan,  Chinese,  Sal- 


vadoran,  Mexican,  Russian,  Ethiopian, 
Nicaraguan,  and  Taiwanese  —  began 
discussions  on  current  social  issues  to 
find  out  how  they  could  make  a  posi- 
tive impact. 

"Reading  Out  of  the  Rain  got  us  think- 
ing about  issues  which  most  people 
would  rather  ignore.  It  really  inspired 
us,"said  student  Sandee  Lin,  whose 
poem  "Me  Spea k  No  Engl i sh"  expresses 
the  loneliness  and  frustration  of  refu- 
gees in  America. 

The  lack  of  communication  between 
the  sexes  is  sadly  depicted  in  "If  The 
Clouds  Could  Speak,"  a  poem  by  Ce  Ce 
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Street  Alcoholics  Face 
Tough  Detox  Options 


continued  from  page  4 

San  Francisco, agreed.  "In  Boston,  some 
guys  knew  that  they  could  drink  them- 
selves almost  to  death  and  then  have  a 
nice  bed  and  drugs  for  five  days,"  he 
said.  "I  don't  see  as  many  people  as 
drunk  as  that  in  San  Francisco." 

Boston's  Mulligan  granted  that  the 
social  model  is  appropriate  for  some 
people,  added  that  he  thought  medical 
detox  ought  to  be  available  for  those 
who  require  that  type  of  care. 

Seizure  Prone 

Withdrawal  from  alcohol  among 
chronic  drinkers  is  often  accompanied 
by  seizures.  While  these  attacks  can  be 
fatal  in  themselves,  it  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  seizures  open  the  door  to 
other  illnesses  which  poses  the  greatest 
threat  to  alcoholics.  Seizures  can  lead 
to  pneumonia  and  other  infections, 
cause  falls  which  result  in  head  and 
other  injuries  and  cause  dementia  and 
permanent  brain  damage.  Counselors 
at  the  Ozanam  Center  say  that  many  of 
their  clients  are  "seizure  prone." 

Of  the  116  people  who  died  on  San 
Francisco's  streets  in  1988,  at  least  52 
were  either  intoxicated  at  the  rime  of 
their  death,  had  a  history  of  alcohol- 
ism, or  died  from  such  alcohol-related 
causes  as  seizures,  according  to  an 
investigation  of  coroner's  records  by 
the  Tenderloin  Times.  (See  Tenderloin 
Times,  Jan.  1989). 

Loyce  said  that  San  Francisco's  social 
detox  addresses  patients'  medical  prob- 
lems through  backup  medical  services 
that  consist  of  the  police,  ambulances, 
and  MAP,  which  can  transport  clients 
to  shelters  or  to  a  hospital  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 


But  the  backup  services  can  and  have 
made  wrong  decisions  about  whether 
to  take  patients  to  the  hospital  or  to  a 
shelter  (See  Tenderloin  Times  Jan.  1988 


"Waiting  for  a  Bed  in  Detox,"  from  Out  in 
the  Rain,  published  by  St.  Vincent  de 
Society. 


and  Jan.  1989).  With  the  exception  of 
the  ambulance  personnel,  "these  are 
non-medical  personnel  making  impor- 
tant medical  decisions,"  said  Dr.  Dan 
Wlodarczyk,  medical  director  of  Health 
Care  for  the  Homeless  in  San  Francisco. 

SFGH's  emergency  room  "is  the  big- 
gest provider  of  health  care  to  the 
homeless,"  said  Wlodarczyk.  But  the 
emergency  room  is  not  geared  specifi- 
cally toward  homeless  people's  needs, 
according  to  Sabi  Inderkum,  a  former 
SFGH  emergency  room  social  worker. 
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Since  the  emergency  room  is  an  acute 
care  facility,  alcoholics  are  the  last  pri- 
ority patients  and  usually  must  wait 
four  to  six  hours  for  treatment. 

Because  most  street  alcoholics  are 
financially  indigent,  once  they  receive 
treatment,  said  Inderkum,  "a  terrible 
decision  has  to  be  made  between  dis- 
charging a  person  to  a  place  that  is  not 
adequate  or  admitting  him  into  a  hos- 
pital that  costs  $500  to  $1,000  a  night." 
The  result  is  that  many  are  released 
from  SFGH  before  they  are  ready. 

On  June  16,  1988  Hank  Howard,  54, 
was  released  from  the  hospital.  Later 
that  day,  when  he  was  seen  staggering 
down  16th  Street,  a  store  employee 
asked  him  if  he  needed  help.  "At  this 
time,  (Howard)  stated  that  he  was  just 
experiencing  some  of  his  usual  seizure- 
like activity,"  the  coroner's  records 
stated.  But  15  minutes  later  he  fell  to 
the  ground  and  began  having  severe 
seizures.  By  the  time  emergency  per- 
sonnel arrived,  Hank  Howard  was 
dead. 

Benign  Neglect  or 
Effective  Therapy? 

Dr.  John  Luce,  medical  chief  of  staff  at 
SFGH,  said  that  decisions  to  release 
patients  are  made  on  purely  medical 
grounds.  "We  try  to  do  the  best  we  can 
with  our  resources,"  he  said.  "I'd  like 
to  think  we  succeed,  but  I'm  sure  we 
don't  succeed  a  lot  of  the  time." 


The  result  is  that  many  drinkers  are 
regularly  in  arid  out  of  the  emergency 
room.  "What  the  homeless  get  is  high- 
tech care  at  the  hospital  and  mats  on  the 
floor  at  Ozanam,"  said  Wlodarczyk. 
"There's  nothing  in  between." 

Some  see  Massachusetts'  $40-million- 
a-year  medical  detox  system  as  expen- 
sive over-treatment.  Others  see  San 
Francisco,  on  theother  side  of  the  coun- 
try, as  pursuing  a  policy  of  "benign 
neglect"  towards  street  alcoholics  with 
its  social  detox  approach. 

But  some  advocates  in  San  Francisco 
express  the  need  for  a  middle  ground 
—  at  least  one  medical  detox  for  those 
substance  abusers  who  are  released 
from  the  hospital  but  are  not  healthy 
enough  to  be  away  from  medical  care. 

Wlodarczyk  believes  that  the  city 
needs  a  medical  detox.  Tom  O'Dcll,  a 
strong  proponent  of  the  social  model 
detox,  and  Dr.  Francis  Curry  of  St. 
Anthony's  Clinic,  who  pioneered  the 
social  detox  model  as  Director  of  Public 
Health,  also  see  the  need  for  such  a 
facility. 

But  O'Dcll  is  quick  to  add  that  a 
medical  detox  is  not  the  panacea  which 
will  dramatically  curb  the  number  of 
homeless  deaths. 

"The  major  cause  of  the  deaths  is  a 
general  apathy  towards  the  street  popu- 
lation," he  said.  "How  many  people  do 
you  see  every  day  just  stepping  over 
bodies  on  the  sidewalks?" 


Cambodian  Peace  Vigil 


Say  Please:  Cambodians  from  around  the  Bay  Area  demonstrated  outside  the  Rus- 
sian Consulate  last  month,  calling  on  the  Soviets  to  pressure  the  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment to  end  their  ten-year  occupation  of  Cambodia.  "We  deserve  peace  in  Cam- 
bodia and  support  the  peace  proposals  of  Prince  Sihanouk."  said  Suon  Khieu.  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  vigil.  Despite  Vietnam's  public  pronouncement  that  it  will  with- 
draw from  Cambodia  September  1989,  demonstrators  said  they  could  not  rely  on 
Vietnam's  promises. 


New  Director  at  Tender  Lion  Program 


Dr.  Allen  Leung  has  assumed  the  di- 
rectorship of  the  Tender  Lion  Family 
Program,  which  provides  mental  health 
services  to  children  and  families.  For- 
merly the  director  of  Child  and  Family 
Services  at  Richmond  Maxi  Center, 
Leung  is  the  first  Asian  to  head  the 
Tenderloin  agency. 

The  Tender  Lion  Family  Program 
operates  out  of  the  Center  for  Southeast 
Asian  Refugee  Resettlement  building 
at  875  O'Farrell  Street  and  sees  between 
500-600  clients  each  year.  Most  of  the 
center's  clients  are  children  referred  by 


the  schools,  the  courts,  hospitals,  and 
social  serviceagencies.  Many  have  been 
psychologically,  physically,  or  sexually 
abused,  or  they  have  wi messed  the 
violence  of  war.  Still  others  experience 
language  and  adjustment  problems. 

"I'm  not  sure  when  I  decided  to  spe- 
cialize in  working  with  children,"  said 
Leung.  "Helping  children  with  their 
difficulties  might  assist  them  in  adopt- 
ing those  values  which  would  help  them 
grow  emotionally  throughout  their 
lives." 
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Interview  with  Sherri  Chiesa 

Local  2  Set  To  Organize  Big  Hotels 


by  Sara  Colm  and  Tom  McCarthy 

Tenderloin  Times  editors  Sara  Colm  and 
Tom  McCarthy  talked  with  Sherri  Chiesa, 
president  of  Local  2,  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Employees  Union,  the  day  after  the  union's 
annual  convention  on  May  10,  at  which 
Chiesa  announced  a  new  effort  by  the  union  to 
organize  the  city's  large  nonunion  hotels. 
Three  of  the  hotels  targeted  by  Local  2  (the 
Ramada  Renaissance — now  the  Pare  55 — 
Nikko,  and  Portman)  are  in  the  Tenderloin  or 
adjacent  to  it.  Chiesa  came  to  work  for  Local  2 
in  1974  as  a  cashier  for  the  membership 
department.  She  eventually  became  a  business 
agent  for  the  union  and  in  1979  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer.  After  two  terms  as 
secretary-treasurer,  Chiesa  succeeded  Charles 
Lamb  as  president  in  1985.  She  was  re-elected 
in  1988. 

TENDERLOIN  TIMES:  How  has  the 
union  changed  in  the  last  five  years, 
specifically  under  your  leadership? 
SHERRI  CHIESA:  Our  union  has  a 
history  of  very  active  members,  but  there 
really  wasn't  a  direction  to  channel  that 
energy  and  to  make  it  really  productive.  1 
was  determined  that  we  needed  \o  take 
that  energy  and  program  it  into  some- 
thing that  will  build  the  union,  so  we 
began  to  develop  work  place  committees 
that  would  take  responsibility  to  be  the 
union  and  do  the  union's  work  in  the 
work  place.  That's  really  been  the  key  to 
a  turnaround  in  this  union. 

TIMES:  How  do  you  respond  to  recent 
press  coverage  saying  that  Local  2's 
power  has  diminished  in  the  last  five 
years  because  of  the  loss  of  the  strike- 
five  years  ago? 

CHIESA:  They  really  missed  the  tone  of 
what  I  was  irying  to  say  at  our  conven- 
tion, and  that's  that  I  don't  think  that  our 
power's  dimmed  but  if  we  don't  go  out 
and  organize  the  new  hotels,  it  will.  We'll 
lose  the  ability  to  set  the  standard  for 
hotel  workers  in  this  town.  (The  dailies) 
played  it  real  negative,  like  the  union's 
just  going  to  self-destruct  any  minute. 
That's  not  the  case,  and  in  fact  this  is  a 
real  exciting  challenge  for  us  —  this  is  the 
first  time  that  this  union's  been  in  the 
position  that  it  can  successfully  organize 
nonunion  hotels. 


TIMES:  Why  haven't  any  new  contracts 
been  signed  since  1983? 
CHIESA.  Because  we  haven't  even 
attempted  to  organize  them  yet.  One  of 
those  news  articles  read  as  if  we  had  tried 
and  failed  in  the  past.  Well  the  fact  is,  we 
haven't  tried.  We  weren't  ready  in  1987  to 
be  able  to  successfully  organize  those 
hotels.  Now  we've  spent  the  last  four 
years  rebuilding  internally  and  we're 
ready  to  take  them  on.  1  think  we'll  be 
successful. 

TIMES:  The  Marriott  Hotel  will  be 
opening  soon.  Is  that  going  to  be  a  key 
point  in  your  strategy  for  maintaining 
union  control  in  this  town? 

CHIESA:  Yes;  the  Marriott's  crucial.  In 
1980  when  the  Redevelopment  Agency 
was  receiving  bids  to  develop  the  whole 
Yerba  Buena  Gardens  area,  the  Marriott 
went  into  negotiations  with  our  union 
and  agreed  to  a  card  check  neutrality 
agreement  with  the  union  (a  way  for 
workers  to  approve  the  union  that  avoids 
the  legal  delays  that  can  occur  with 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  elec- 
tions). 

Ten  years  have  passed  almost  since  that 
agreement  was  made.  It  appears  at  this 
point  that  they're  not  going  to  live  up  to  it, 
at  least  they're  going  to  try  not  to  live  up 
to  it.  So  we've  been  working  to  ensure 
that  Marriott  does  live  up  to  their 
agreements  —  not  just  with  the  union, 
but  with  the  Redevelopment  Agency  and 
various  community  groups. 

TIMES:  We've  learned  here  in  the  North 
of  Market  that  those  types  of  arrange- 
ments are  pretty  hard  to  enforce.  The 


1981  agreement  with  the  Ramada,  Nikko, 
and  Hilton  was  that  they  would  make  a 
good  faith  effort  to  employ  Tenderloin 
residents  in  at  least  half  of  their  posi- 
tions. If  s  been  very  difficult  to  monitor 
whether  the  hotels  have  actually  lived 
up  to  their  promises. 
CHIESA:  Ramada  Renaissance  is  the 
perfect  example.  This  community  got 
absolutely  sold  out  on  that  stuff  —  that's 
why  we  think  its  important  that  the  union 
and  the  community  are  really  together  on 
this,  because  if  they're  not,  1  think  all  of  us 
get  sold  down  the  river.  I'm  told  by 
people  from  the  community  that,  yes, 
initially  they  hired  a  lot  of  Tenderloin 
residents,  but  they  didn't  keep  them  and 
they  kept  turning  them  over.  Obviously 
the  best  protection  against  that  is  to 
ensure  that  the  hotel  becomes  union. 
Tenderloin  residents  got  the  short  end  of 
the  stick  —  they  may  have  gotten  hired 
initially,  but  there  certainly  wasn't  any  job 
security  there.  Even  if  they  did  keep  their 
jobs,  we  know  that  the  Ramada  basically 
keeps  a  whole  chunk  of  its  work  force  as 
part-time  —  that  means  they  don't  get 
benefits. 

TIMES:  Three  out  of  the  five  hotels  that 
you're  targeting  for  unionization  are 
either  in  the  Tenderloin  or  on  the  edge 
of  it.  What's  going  to  be  your  strategy 
and  time  line  with  these  hotels? 
CHIESA:  We  don't  have  a  specific  time 
line.  We're  not  going  to  organize  five 
hotels  in  a  year.  If  we  organize  one,  we're 
going  to  be  doing  well.  We  view  this  as  a 
long-term  commitment.  And  the  strategy 
is  simple:  we're  going  to  talk  to  the 
workers,  (and)  we're  going  to  try  to  put 
pressure  on  the  hotels  to  agree  to  card 


check  agreements,  because  that  really  is 
the  fairest  and  most  speedy  way  to  ensure 
that  workers  get  the  right  to  choose  a 
union. 

TIMES:  How  will  you  explain  the 
benefits  of  union  membership  to 
workers  in  the  Ramada  and  the  Nikko  ? 

CHIESA:  We  don't  really  talk  union 
wages  or  comparable  medical  plans, 
because  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  far  as 
we  can  determine,  that  nonunion  hotels 
pay  union  wages.  The  Ramada  Renais- 
sance pays  exactly  what  the  union 
contract  says.  Obviously,  that's  their 
effort  to  keep  the  union  out.  But  the 
union  standard  really  goes  beyond 
wages  and  benefits — it  goes  to  having  a 
right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  work  place 
and  being  able  to  have  some  recourse  if 
you  feel  you're  not  being  treated  fairly. 
It's  job  security,  working-condition  issues. 

Again,  I  think  the  Ramada  Renaissance 
was  the  perfect  example.  They  have  a  fine 
benefit  plan,  but  who  gets  the  benefits?  If 
you  don't  have  any  seniority  and  any 
right  to  full-time  work — and  everyone's 
part-time — then  I  don't  care  how  good 
the  benefit  plan  is,  it  ain't  going  to  do  me 
any  good  because  I'm  not  getting  any 
benefits.  When  workers  argue,  "Why 
should  I  pay  union  dues,  because  I'm 
getting  comparable  wages  or  benefits?" — 
well,  yeah,  they  are  right  now.  But  if  the 
union  stands  still  and  we  become  the 
minority  in  the  hotel  industry,  rather  than 
the  majority,  then  we're  not  going  to  set 
the  standard  anymore  for  wages.  The 
nonunion  hotels  will.  And  if  you  think 
you're  going  to  get  the  wages  you're 
getting  now  when  that  happens,  you're 
wrong.  Workers  understand  that. 


TIMES:  How  do  you  respond  to  charges 
that  unionization  drives  up  the  prices  in 
restaurants  and  hotels? 

CHIESA:  I  don't  think  it  does.  The 
Portman,  the  Mandarin,  (and)  the  Nikko, 
charge  the  same  room  rates  as  the 
Fairmont  and  the  St.  Francis,  and  I  don't 
see  that  it's  any  cheaper  to  eat  in  one  of 
the  restaurants  in  those  hotels  than  it  is  in 
a  union  place.  The  second  thing  is,  you've 
got  to  look  at  it  from  the  workers'  point  of 
view.  Relatively  speaking,  for  the 
industry,  our  wages  are  considered  high, 
but  $8  an  hour  and  paying  rent  in  this 
city — it  costs  a  fortune  to  live  here.  And 
workers  ought  to  make  a  decent  amount 
of  money  so  they  can  afford  to  live  here. 

TIMES:  Local  2  is  a  citywide  organiza- 
tion, but  is  also  based  in  the  Tenderloin. 
Does  Local  2  have  much  interaction  with 
Tenderloin  community  groups? 

CHIESA:  We  haven't  in  the  past;  we're 
starting  to  do  that  now,  particularly 
around  the  hiring  at  the  Marriott.  We 
think  it's  important  that  we  try  and  build 
a  relationship  with  the  job  referral 
organizations  in  the  Tenderloin  because  I 
would  suspect  that  a  large  chunk  of  the 
residents  of  the  Tenderloin — the  South- 
east Asian  refugees — are  in  those  hotels, 
and  (so)  a  whole  chunk  of  them  are 
already  members  of  our  union.  Those 
really  are  the  people  that  our  union  fights 
for — we're  predominantly  an  immigrant 
and  minority  union. 

TIMES:  Many  Tenderloin  residents  and 
community  workers  may  view  Local  2  as 
less  involved  in  the  neighborhood  than 
the  luxury  hotels,  which  help  out  with 
street  fairs,  put  up  $500  for  this  and  that, 
host  the  Concerned  Businesspersons 
meetings,  etc.  Many  people  feel 
positive  about  the  luxury  hotels,  despite 
the  fact  that  ifs  been  hard  to  get  the 
facts  on  their  hiring  records  and  monitor 
their  pledges  to  hire  people  from  the 
community.  On  the  other  hand,  Local  2 
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store  to  register  for  your  FREE 
Membership  Card  today. 


QFNIOR  CITIZENS  SILVER  CARD 

t,on  may  be  requited  Please  p 

prior  <0  purchasing  ,mnA0lt  to  dub 

members  Membership  e»p.  «  .n  z  V  fly  Q, 


The"Goodwill  Store 
 +  — 


980  Howard  St.  822  Geary  St. 

San  Francisco  San  Francisco 

(near  6th  St.)  (near  Hyde  St.) 

M  S  9  6.  Sun  10  5  M  S  10  6.  Sun  1  1  5:30 
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Local  2*s  president,  Sherry  Chiesa,  got  her  start  working  for  the  union  as  a  cashier. 
Now  she's  trying  to  organize  cashiers — as  well  as  waiters,  cooks,  maids,  and  other 
hotel  and  restaurant  workers. 


continued  from  page  6 

is  seen  as  more  detached  from  the 
neighborhood. 

CHIESA:  1  think  that's  true.  Obviously 
the  Ramada  Renaissance  has  the  re- 
sources to  dump  money  into  the  commu- 
nity. We're  a  union,  we  don't  have 
money,  so  that's  not  the  role  we  play.  We 
can't  dump  $10,000  into  Glide  Memorial 
Church,  or  whatever.  So  they  can  do  a 
better  P.R.  effort  than  we  can.  Frankly  I 
don't  think  we've  done  outreach  to 
explain  why  in  fact  we  think  the  union  is 
important  to  this  community. We're  the 
ones  that  are  setting  the  standard  for  a  lot 
of  those  hotel  workers  who  come  from 
this  community.  For  many  years  we've 
been  helping  to  refer  people  from  St. 
Anthony's  to  jobs.  Wheri  we've  had  our 
major  strike,  (we  had  strike)  kitchen 
operations  out  of  here,  and  all  our 


leftover  food  went  to  St.  Anthony's. 
We've  had  a  relationship  (with  the 
community),  but  its  been  quiet. 

TIMES:  Do  you  see  any  other  Tender- 
loin issues  that  Local  2  might  collaborate 
with  Tenderloin  groups  on? 

CHIESA:  The  housing  issues — we've  been 
active  in  the  past  in  trying  to  work  with 
people  in  trying  to  do  that  kind  of  stuff. 
We  did  a  lot  of  work  on  the  renter's 
thing — a  lot  of  our  members  wrote  letters 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

TIMES:  Have  you  ever  thought  about 
trying  to  organize  in  the  Tenderloin's 
residential  hotels,  or  the  converted 
residential  hotels — the  bed  and  break- 
fasts? 

CHIESA:  In  the  long  run,  yes.  Histori- 
cally, this  union  has  had  under  contract 
many  of  these  older  residential  hotels 


where  they  had  a  couple  of  maids  and  a 
desk  clerk — we  still  have  some  of  those 
under  contract.  In  the  last  few  years,  we 
haven't  done  organizing  anywhere.  This 
may  surprise  you,  but  it  takes  almost  as 
much  effort  to  organize  a  small  property 
as  it  does  to  organize  a  large  one.  So, 
frankly,  we  have  to  marshal  our  resources 
where  we're  going  to  get  the  best  bang  for 
it,  and  that's  in  the  major  hotels.  We  do 
try  and  respond  when  somebody  brings 
to  our  attention  an  issue  that  may  affect 
workers  in  these  smaller  places. 

TIMES:  What  is  your  relationship  with 
the  Sizzler,  which  is  a  major  nonunion 
franchise,  operated  in  the  Tenderloin  by 
a  nonprofit,  with  the  proceeds  benefit- 
ing low-income  housing? 
CHIESA:  When  that  first  went  in,  I  had 
several  conversations  with  Leroy  Looper, 
and  basically  the  union  said  we're  going 
to  look  the  other  way  and  hope  it's 
successful.  Our  staff  eats  there.  We 
understand  the  difference  between  profit 
for  profit's  sake  and  profit  to  do  some- 
thing else,  and  we  don't  want  to  mess 
around  with  that. 

TIMES:  There  are  more  than  100 
restaurants  in  the  Tenderloin  and 
probably  a  quarter  are  owned  by 
Vietnamese  or  Chinese  people.  What  is 
your  stance  on  those  restaurants,  which 
are  mostly  family  operations? 
CHIESA:  Most  of  them  really,  truly  are 
family  operations  and  frankly,  if  that's  the 
case,  we  don't  want  to  bother  them,  even 
though  we  have  some  very  small  places 
that  are  under  contract.  Again,  that's  just 
not  the  priority  when  you're  looking  at 
the  Nikkos  and  the  Portmans. 

TIMES:  Many  of  the  workers  in  the 
hotels  are  refugees  from  Southeast 
Asia — do  you  have  many  Southeast 
Asian  members  or  staff  persons? 

CHIESA:  We  don't  have  any  Southeast 
Asians  on  staff,  although  we  have  been 
pounding  the  pavement  to  find  Southeast 
Asian  organizers.  It's  hard  because  there's 


not  a  trade  union  tradition;  they  don't 
even  know  what  we  are.  Also  we've  been 
told  by  some  people  in  the  Southeast 
Asian  community  that  many  view  unions 
as  somehow  communist,  and  they're  very 
wary.  Obviously  that's  something  we'd 
like  to  overcome.  We  have  some  good 
Southeast  Asian  union  members  who  are 
active  but  sometimes  it's  hard  to  get  our 
members  to  come  and  work  (at  Local  2's 
headquarters)  because  actually  they  can 
make  a  lot  more  money  in  the  industry 
than  they  can  here. 

TIMES:  What  do  you  think  the  impact  is 
going  to  be  on  your  membership  to 
focus  on  new  hotels  getting  organized 
rather  than  improving  existing  con- 
tracts? 

CHIESA:  Obviously  I  was  real  nervous 
about  what  the  reaction  of  the  member- 
ship was  going  to  be.  But  I've  been 
talking  to  the  members  for  about  a  month 
now,  broaching  this  idea,  and  was  getting 
a  good  reaction. We  just  did  a  survey  of 
the  hotel  workers  and  asked  them  what 
they  thought  of  their  current  contract,  and 
overwhelmingly  workers  said  this  is  a 
pretty  good  contract,  and  it  is.  I  think  that 
enables  us  to  take  a  more  simple  ap- 
proach to  bargaining  this  year  because  we 
already  have  a  very  good  contract,  and 
workers  recognize  that. 

TIMES:  What  will  be  your  stance  in 
negotiating  contracts  that  expire  in 
August? 

CHIESA:  We're  trying  to  (simplify)  those 
renegotiations,  which  traditionally  have 
been  extremely  contentious,  and  very, 
very  tough.  To  just  go  in  with  a  handful 
of  proposals,  with  the  intent  of  getting  a 
reasonable  wage  increase  for  people  and 
getting  the  money  we  need  to  protect 
their  benefits,  their  medical  plan.  (Then) 
saying  okay  that's  it,  let's  wrap  it  up  and 
concentrate  on  the  organizing.  That's  an 
approach  we've  never  taken  before.  It 
takes  two  to  tango,  and  how  the  employ- 
ers are  going  to  receive  that  message, 
we'll  see. 


PAWNBROKERS 

Collateral  Loans 


Rays  Loan 


on  6th  Street 

Need  Cash?  Quick  Money? 

Metropolitan  Loan  ^Selection  of  Unredeemed 
r  Merchandise  at  Bargain  Prices 

San  Francisco  Loan  >  cf  m°  khJ"cSph , , . 

Nhieu  chqn    lua  ve  do  khdng  chuoc  lai 
Hang  hoa  vdi  gia  thoa-thuan 


Reliable  Loan 


*  Midtown  Loan 
*  Pacific  Loan 
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Estate  Jewelry 

Diamonds  •  Watches  •  Rings 
VCR's  •  TV's  •  Stereos  •  Cameras 
Guns  •  Tools  and  the  unusual 


Tai-San  nu-trang 

Hot  xoan  *  Dong  hh  *  Nhah 
VCR's  *  TV's  *  Stereos  '  May  chup  hinh 
Sung  *  Dung  cu  *  Va  nhieu  loai  khac 


8  Stores  to  Choose  from 
Between  Mission  &  Market  Street 


Monday  thru  Friday:  9  -  5  p.m. 
Saturday:  9  -  4:45  p.m. 


20%  OFF  ALL  MERCHANDISE 
WITH  THIS  AD 
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Negotiations  Falter 
Between  City,  Homeless 


continued  from  page  I 
of  demands  included  providing  an 
inside  location  to  process  hotline  serv- 
ices, cutting  administrative  processing 
time  from  two  days  to  one,  and  extend- 
ing the  stay  in  hotline  hotels  from  one 
week  to  two. 

They  also  asked  for  a  central  intake 
facility  for  homeless  services,  rather 
than  agencies  scattered  around  down- 
town, more  frequent  inspections  of 
certain  hotline  hotels,  and  a  search  for 
better  hotels  for  the  hotline  program. 
The  demonstrators  asked  for  a  commit- 
ment from  the  city  to  find  permanent 
housing  for  homeless  families,  who  are 
currently  placed  in  shelters  or  residen- 
tial hotels. 

"Our  good  faith 
negotiations  have 
been  met  with  jargon, 
rhetoric,  and 
inaction. " 

Since  negotiations  between  the  city 
and  the  Homeless  Task  Force  first 
began  in  August  1988,  the  city  has  ex- 
tended the  maximum  stay  in  hotline 
hotels  from  three  days  to  one  week,  cut 
the  number  of  hours  hotline  users  must 
wait  in  line,  and  implemented  an 
"ombudsman"  program,  in  which 
homeless  people  monitor  hotline  con- 
ditions. But  protesters  said  several  key 
issues  remain  unresolved  because  ne- 
gotiations have  broken  down.  Tempo- 
rary shelters  are  filled  to  capacity,  and 
some  shelters  for  families  have  recently 
closed,  according  to  the  Homeless  Task 
Force,  a  committee  of  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition. 

"We've  been  dealing  in  good  faith," 
said  Task  Force  member  J. B.  Saunders. 
"Ourgood  faith  negotiationshavebeen 
met  with  jargon,  rhetoric  and  inaction." 
Saunders  said  the  hotline  system  was 
set  up  to  dissuade  people.  "One  day 
you  get  the  voucher,  the  next  day  they 
assign  the  room,"  he  said.  "They  don't 
want  the  hotline  hotel  system  to  seem 
attractive.  But  there's  no  way  it  could 
be  attractive.  If  s  oppressive,  nasty 
and  deadly." 

Lopez  told  the  delegation  that  the  city 
would  reduce  processing  to  one  day  by 
June  1,  increase  inspections  at  certain 
hotline  hotels,  and  pursue  opening  a 
central  intake  facility  for  homeless 
people  by  September  1989. 

But  Lopez  rejected  other  demands, 
according  to  members  of  the  delega- 
tion. She  said  the  city  would  not  extend 


stays  to  two  weeks,  nor  would  it  create 
an  inside  location  for  people  waiting 
for  hotline  vouchers.  Lopez  said  the 
city  did  not  have  a  plan  to  help  home- 
less families,  an  increasing  segment  of 
the  homeless  population. 

The  city  wants  to  terminate  the  hot- 
line system  eventually,  Lopez  said  at  a 
press  conference  after  the  protest,  and 
to  develop  a  transitional  housing  pro- 
gram in  its  place.  Extending  the  length 
of  stay  in  hotline  hotels  would  make  it 
moreattracti  ve  for  someone  to  stay  there 
for  free,  Lopez  said,  rather  than  trying 
to  find  a  more  permanent  residence.  As 
an  alternative,  Lopez  indicated  a  pro- 
gram operated  by  the  Tenderloin  Hous- 
ing Clinic,  where  homeless  people  use 
part  of  their  General  Assistance  checks 
to  rent  hotel  rooms  at  reduced  rates. 
Lopez  said  she  hoped  to  expand  this 
"modified  payment"  program  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  people  served 
from  300  to  1,000. 

"Where  we  want  to  move  to  is  away 
from  the  hotline  and  into  more  perma- 
nent, stable  residences,"  said  Lopez. 

Lopez  said  she  opposes  a  proposal  by 
the  Income  Rights  Project  for  subsidiz- 


Protesters  did  not  miss  the  irony  in  the 
fact  that  the  Black  and  White  Ball  took 
place  the  same  day. 

ing  housing  for  homeless  families.  The 
IRP  plan  would  have  DSS  pay  private 
landlords  subsidies  to  house  families 
in  apartments  for  as  long  as  families 
receive  AFDC.  "They  want  the  city  to 


JOB  OPENING:  Bilingual  Vietnamese- English 
News  Reporter 

The  Tenderloin  Times  is  seeking  a  half-time  bilingual 
Vietnamese  reporter  to  prepare  stories  in  English 
and  translate  stories  from  English  to  Vietnamese. 

MINIMUM  QUALIFICATIONS: 

•  Strong  writing  skills  in  Vietnamese; 

•  Fluency  and  ability  to  write  in  English; 

•  Knowledge  of  the  Tenderloin. 

To  apply,  send  a  resume  and  a  short  statement  on 
why  you  are  interested  in  the  position  to:  Sara  Colm, 
Tenderloin  Times,  25  Taylor  Street  #718,  S.F.,  CA.  94102 

APPLICATION  DEADLINE:  July  3,  1989. 


become  HUD,"  said  Lopez,  referring  to 
the  department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  federal  agency  that 
subsidizes  low-income  housing. 

Instead,  Lopez  said  she  plans  to  set  up 
transitional  housing  for  homeless  fami- 
lies. The  Salvation  Army  has  located  a 


Rev.  Glenda  Hope  told  protesters  on 
the  steps  of  City  Hall  that  Snyder  "did 
not  acknowledge  us.  She  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  informed  about  the  ques- 
tions, and  she  left  before  the  meeting 
was  over.  That  makes  me  mad." 

Snyder  attributed  her  early  departure 


Homeless  people  and  their  supporters  sang,  chanted,  and  marched  last  month  to 
press  the  city  to  improve  services  for  homeless  adults  and  families. 


site  and  applied  for  federal  money  to 
fund  this  housing,  which  Lopez  hopes 
will  be  available  by  next  fall.  Drug 
abuse  counseling  and  employment 
services  would  be  offered  on  site,  she 
said. 

But,  according  to  IRP  co-director 
Sandy  Weiner,  transitional  housing  is 
not  enough.  'Transitional  to  what?" 
she  said.  "They  (the city)  are  still  avoid- 
ing the  major  problem,  that  families 
can't  afford  housing  in  this  city." 

Following  the  session  with  Lopez,  the 
noontime  meeting  in  City  Hall  between 
the  delegation,  Deputy  Mayor  Myra 
Snydcr,and  Homeless  Coordinator  Bob 
Prentice  left  delegation  members  dis- 
appointed and  outraged. 


to  scheduling  conflicts,  explaining  that 
"there  was  no  intent  on  my  part  not  to 
give  (the  meeting)  the  kind  of  attention 
it  deserved." 

The  protesters  had  hoped  to  get  City 
Hall's  support  in  securing  reforms  from 
DSS.  "I  thought  (the  meeting)  went 
fairly  well,"  said  Snyder,  butsheadded, 
"we  couldn't  agree  in  totality." 

The  Homeless  Task  Force  delegation 
appeared  less  satisfied. 

"We  want  City  Hall  to  exert  leader- 
ship by  telling  DSS  that  these  things  are 
important  to  them,"  said  Sherry  Wil- 
liams of  the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition.  "We're  also  trying  to  get 
more  homeless  people  involved  in  these 
decisions.  That's  really  our  goal." 


Subscribe  To  a  Free  Newspaper? 

You'd  Be  A 
Fool  Not  To 


You  heard  right:  You'd  be  a  fool  not  to  subscribe  to 
The  Tenderloin  Times.  Here  are  the  first  10  good  reasons  ... 


1.  Guaranteed  delivery  — 
never  miss  another  issue. 

2.  Get  unrivaled  coverage  of 

San  Francisco's  most 
dynamic  neighborhood. 

3.  Great  restaurant  reviews. 
4.  Understand  more  about 
the  many  cultures  that  com- 
promise the  Tenderloin. 

5.  Find  out  about  new- 
business  openings  and 
opportunities.  6.  Read  the 
only  quadralingual  news- 


paper in  the  United  States. 

7.  Experience  the  Tender- 
loin's cultural  renaissance 
first-hand  in  the  poetry  page. 

8.  Reviews  of  other  arts 
and  events  coverage 

9.  Know  your  rights — and 
lower  your  rent — by  reading 
the  Tenant  Tips  column. 

10.  Find  out  about 
local  notables  in 
The  Tender  Side. 


And  here's  one  more  reason  you  should  subscribe: 
there's  no  such  thing  as  a  free  newspaper.  It  costs  a  lot  to 
speak  out,  and  we  need  community  support — your  support- 
to  continue.  So  please,  subscribe  today. 


Begin  my  subscription  to  The  Tenderloin 
Times  immediately  at  the  following  rate: 


□  Regular  ($11)  □ 

□  Nonprofit  ($20)  □ 


Low  Income  ($5) 
Institutions  ($30) 
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DO  YOU  SHOOT  UP? 

DO  YOU  HAVE  SEX  WITH  SOMEONE  WHO  SHOOTS  UP? 


Think  About 
HIV  Antibody  Testing 


You  tould  have  HIV, 
the  virus  that  muses  AIDS... 

if  you  ever  share  needles  without  cleaning  them  with  bleach, 
or  if  you  ever  have  sex  without  condoms. 

Sooner  is  better. 

If  you  test  positive,  there  are  rea- 
sons to  get  medical  care  right  away. 

•  There  is  a  kind  of  pneumonia 
(new-moan-yuh)  called  Pneu- 
mocystis (new-moe-sis-tis)  that 
people  with  AIDS  die  from.  There 
is  now  a  treatment  that  can  slow 
or  possibly  prevent  this  pneumo- 
nia. You  can  start  treatment 
before  you  get  sick. 

•  There  are  different  treatments 
available  for  other  AIDS-related 
illnesses.  If  your  doctor  or  clinic 
finds  symptoms  earlier,  you  can 


get  treated  earlier. 

•  You  can  get  tests  to  see  if  your 
blood  is  normal. 

Antibody  testing 
is  a  start. 

The  antibody  test  only  shows 
whether  you  are  infected  with  HIV. 
But  studies  show  that  you  are  more 
likely  to  become  sick  the  longer 
that  you  are  infected.  If  you  test 
positive,  you  can  start  now  to  get 
the  facts  and  make  good  choices  for 
yourself. 


To  make  an  appointment  (in  Spanish  or 
English)  for  free,  anonymous  testing 
provided  by  the  San  Francisco 
Department  of  Public  Health, 

can  621-4858 

Funding  provided  by  the  San  Francisco  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  foundation,  corporate,  and  individual  donations. 


SF 


AIDS 

FOUNDATION 


For  more  information  (in  Spanish  or 
English),  call  the  San  Francisco 
AIDS  Foundation  Hotline: 

In  San  Francisco  863-AIDS 

In  northern  California  (800)  FOR-AIDS 

TDD  (for  hearing  impaired  only)  864*6606 
Mon  -  Fn,  9AM  -  9PM;  Sat  -  Sun,  1 1AM  -  5PM 


For  Asian  language/community  information,  call  the  Asian  AIDS  Project:  929-1304 
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From  Lotus  to  Sunflower:  The  Evolution 
of  a  Buddhist  Monk  from  Vietnam 


by  Lance  Woodruff 

As  a  four-year-old  child  living  in 
Vietnam,  Thich  Nhat  Hanh 
learned  to  enjoy  the  simple 
thi  ngs,  such  as  when  his  mother  brought 
home  from  the  market  a  single  cookie 
for  him.  Stretching  out  the  experience, 
he  looked  at  the  cookie,  he  nibbled  at  it, 
and  savored  it,  taking  time  to  stretch 
out  his  bare  toes  to  caress  his  kitten 
nearby. 

Exiled  from  his  homeland  in  the  mid- 
1960s  because  he  dared  ask  for  peace, 
Nhat  Hanh  dreamed  of  returning  to 
Vietnam  until  one  day  he  stretched  out 
his  toes  and  learned  the  soil  of  France, 
and  of  the  world,  could  be  home  as 
well.  The  bearer  of  the  lotus,  of  an 
"exotic"  Asian  civilization,  stretched 
his  toes  into  the  soil  of  the  wider  world, 
becoming  the  bearer  of  the  sunflower, 
planting  seeds  of  peace  in  other  lands. 

More  than  3,000  persons  gathered 
April  25  to  hear  Vietnamese  Buddhist 
Thich  Nhat  Hanh  speak  of  hope,  anger, 
and  . . .  breathing. 

Filling  Berkeley's  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  to  capacity,  the  mostly 
Caucasian,  mostly  Buddhist,  mostly 
middle-aged  audience  brought  to  mind 
the  anti-Vietnam  War  demonstrations 
of  the  1960s. 

Our  hair  was  longer  then,  and  mat- 
ters of  war  and  peace  seemed  more 
black  and  white  then.  My  son,  20  years 


old  this  month,  and  a  reminder  of  my 
own  Vietnam  experience,  sat  at  my  side. 
"You  know,  Dad,"  he  said,  "I  feel  like 
I'm  in  a  different  world  here.  This  looks 
like  20  years  ago." 

Sponsored  by  the  East  Bay  chapter  of 
the  Buddhist  Peace  Fellowship,  itself  a 
legacy  of  the  Vietnam  War,  the  occa- 
sion was  an  opportunity  to  announce 
Nhat  Hanh's  new  book,  The  Moon  Bam- 
boo, published  by  Parallax  Press. 

Twenty  years  ago,  as  a  spokesman 
for  the  Vietnamese  Buddhist  peace 
movement,  Nhat  Hanh  expressed  with 
eloquence  his  community's  story  to  a 
wider  world.  Those  he  did  not  meet 
face-to-face,  he  met  through  his  book, 
Vietnam:  The  Lotus  in  the  Sea  of  Fire. 
Those  were  the  days  when  "militant" 
monks  set  themselves  afire  in  chal- 
lenge to  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese 
government  policy. 

On  this  fourth  visit  to  the  Bay  Area, 
Nhat  Hanh  spoke  of  Nirvana,  the  king- 
dom of  God,  the  blue  sky,  the  intercon- 
nected ness  of  flowers  and  garbage,  love 
and  anger,  hope  as  an  avoidance  of 
dealing  with  the  present,  and  the  im- 
portance of  "taking  refuge"  in  the  pres- 
ent moment. 

"When  we  hope  for  the  future,  we 
destroy  life  in  the  present  moment," 
Nhat  Hanh  said.  "When  we  need  hope 
for  something  in  the  future  to  make  the 
present  moment  less  hard,  we  don't 


Vietnamese  monk  and  peace  activist 
Thich  Nhat  Hanh. 

want  to  accept  things  as  they  arc.  We 
want  something  better,  something  right 
. . .  but  only  in  the  present  moment  can 
we  repair  mistakes  and  build  for  future 
in  a  mindful  way. 

"Most  of  our  thinking  is  useless,"  he 
said.  "To  stop  thinking  is  to  allow  your 
body  to  rest.  To  practice  meditation  is 
to  live  each  moment  of  life  mindfully. 

"Nothing  in  life  is  wasted.  Without 
garbage  we  would  not  have  flowers.  If 


the  flower  is  on  the  way  to  the  garbage, 
the  garbage  is  on  the  way  to  the  flower. 
Every  rime  we  see  a  flower,  we  are  not 
too  attached  to  it.  It  is  on  the  way  to  the 
garbage." 

Nhat  Hanh  likened  human  love  to 
the  flower  cycle  and  drew  gentle  laugh- 
ter from  his  audience,  an  audience  of 
Buddhists,  yet  Jewish  and  Catholic  and 
Protestant  in  religious  and  cultural 
heritage — Buddhist  now,  but  North 
American  and  middle-class.  An  audi- 
ence that  can  look  at  love,  relationships, 
and  the  disrepair  of  relationships  with 
a  sense  of  poignancy. 

Hatred,  anger,  and  jealousy  must  be 
transformed  with  love,  a  love  which 
reaches  into  the  roots  of  conflict.  We 
have  one  earth,  and  one  community. 
Twenty  years  ago,  Nhat  Hanh  repre- 
sented the  lotus,  an  exotic  bloom,  in  a 
sea  of  fire.  Today  he  is  the  sunflower, 
that  mundane,  seedy,  prolific  scepter- 
like blossom;  spreading  seeds,  reach- 
ing out  to  the  roots  of  anger. 

How  does  change  take  place?  Look 
deeply  into  the  nature  of  your  anger, 
Nhat  Hanh  said,  and  as  the  sunshine 
nourishes  the  flower  bud,  anger  changes 
to  compassion  and  understanding. 

Determine  suchness:  the  true  nature 
of  a  person.  Look  deeply  into  theeyesof 
another.  Pay  attention.  "We  should  have 
a  treasure  of  seeds  (of  change)  within 
ourselves,"  said  Nhat  Hanh.  "If  you 
take  good  care  of  the  present  moment, 
you  will  take  good  care  of  the  future.  If 
you  neglect  the  present,  you  will  ne- 
glect the  future.'' 


tccn  scene 


By  taking  in  children  from  around  the  world.  Maria  Eitz  has  taught  her  daughter, 
Aiyana,  a  deeper  meaning  for  the  word  "Mom." 


Maria  Eitz — My  Mother 

by  Aiyana  Eitz 

The  woman  who  I  think  is  mak- 
ing history  today  is  my  mother, 
Maria  Eitz.  She  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1939,  in  West  Berlin,  during 
World  War  II.  As  a  displaced  and  or- 
phaned child,  she  realized  very  young 
what  was  important  to  her —  freedom, 
the  dignity  of  humanity,  family,  com- 
munity, and  thecommon effort  to  build- 
for  the  future. 

In  1959,  she  earned  a  Ph.D.  in  Devel- 
opmental Child  Psychology  from  the 
University  of  West  Berlin,  Germany. 
After  coming  to  America,  she  earned  a 
degree  in  Spiritual  Theology  from 
Marquette  University.  She  taught  phi- 
losophy, psychology,  and  theology  to 
high  school  and  college  students. 

From  1969  to  1975,  Maria  worked 
with  two  friends,  Margaret  Moses  and 
Rosemary  Taylor,  to  find  shelter,  food, 


clothes,  and  medicines  for  orphaned 
and/or  displaced  children  of  the  Viet- 
nam War.  They  wanted  to  secure  a 
future  for  the  children  by  providing 
essential  medical  treatment,  locating 
family  members,  and  securing  perma- 
nent homes  for  them  all  over  the  world. 
During  the  same  period,  Maria,  as  a 
single  parent,  adopted  four  high-risk, 
"unadoptable"  Amerasian  children.I 
was  one  of  them. 

In  1975,  she  directed  and  coordinated 
Orphan  Airlift,  an  evacuation  proce- 
dure to  safeguard  the  lives  of  over  2,000 
children  from  orphanages  in  Saigon. 

After  Orphan  Airlift,  Maria  began 
Alambie  in  her  house.  Alambie  is  a 
respite  care  program  for  abused,  ne- 
glected children  in  cooperation  with 
the  Family  Service  Agency  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  T. A.L.K.  line,  a  hotline  for 
parents  in  distress.  Maria  evaluates 
and  provides  long-   and  short-term 

therapy  for  children  up  to  12  years  of 
age. 


In  1979,  she  organized  Medical  Vol- 
unteers International,  which  sent  medi- 
cal volunteers  to  Thailand  to  establish 
pediatric  care  for  Cambodians  and 
Laotians  in  refugee  camps  there.  From 
1980  to  1984,  Maria  worked  to  establish 
a  community  health  worker  training 
program  in  Somalia's  largest  refugee 
camp,  Bo'o,  in  the  Hiran  region.  In 
1983,  she  established  a  rural  primary 
preventive  health  program  for  nomadic 
children  and  their  mothers  in  the  Tokar 
Valley  of  the  Red  Sea  Province,  Sudan. 
During  1984  and  1985,  she  and  her  vol- 
unteers raised  funds  with  Airlift  Af- 
rica, producing  over  $1  million  to  bring 


food  to  the  displaced  nomads  in  the 
Red  Sea  hills. 

In  1988,  when  an  earthquake  deci- 
mated Armenia,  the  Russian  consolate 
contacted  Maria  for  emergency  medi- 
cal equipment.  She  filled  up  an  em- 
bassy car  with  surgical  needles  and 
sutures. 

I  truly  think  my  mother,  Maria  Eitz, 
is  a  great  woman  and  a  caring  mother 
to  her  children  and  all  the  children  that 
have  passed  through  our  house,  as  well 
as  the  children  she  has  met  through  the 
passing  years  and  in  her  struggles  all 
over  the  world. 


The  Safe  and  Sober  Streets 

Campaign  Salutes 

the  Neighborhood  Merchants 

Who  Have  Agreed  to  Stop 

Selling  Fortified  Wines: 

•  G&H  LIQUORS, 

201  Jones 

•  PACIFIC  BAY  FINE  FOODS, 

498  O'Farrell 

We  urge  you  to  patronize 

these  businesses. 

For  more  information  about  the  Safe  and 

Sober  Streets  Campaign,  call  474-2164. 

TENDERLOIN  TIMES  SPECIAL 


J  ill  i anna's,  Due  Ky  Voted 
TL's  Favorite  Eateries 


by  Liz  Price 

Granted,  an  Egyptian- American 
couple  from  New  Jersey  and  a 
husband  and  wife  from  Saigon 
have  about  as  much  in  common  as  a 
pepperoni  pizza  and  Vietnamese  cat- 
fish hot  and  sour  soup.  But  when  you're 
talking  abut  quality  food  at  reasonable 
prices,  the  two  have  a  lot  in  common 
indeed — at  least  according  to  Tender- 
loin Times  readers,  who  judged 
Julianna's  Pizzadelli  and  Due  Ky  Res- 
taurant the  very  best  places  to  eat  in  the 
Tenderloin. 

While  these  two  restaurants  won  top 
honors,  nine  other  establishments  re- 
ceived enough  votes  to  qualify  as  run- 
ners up.  These  Tenderloin  establish- 


Tenderloin  Times  readers  voted  Due 
Ky's  restaurant  at  491  Ellis  one  of  the 
best  in  the  neighborhood. 

ments  offer  such  a  diversity  of  ethnic 
foods  that  a  visit  to  all  of  them  would 
amount  to  a  culinary  tour  of  the  world. 

You  can  feast  on  spaghetti  at  the  old- 
style  Italian-American  Original  Joe's, 
enjoy  traditional  Vietnamese  special- 
ties at  New  Star  and  First  Restaurant, 
grab  a  hot  slice  of  pizza  at  Julianna's 
Pizzadelli,  and  get  a  taste  of  chop  suey 
or  a  grilled  cheese  sandwich  at  the 
down-home  Royal  Cafe. 


Each  contributes  to  the  ever  growing 
diversity  of  the  neighborhood.  Rarely 
these  days  can  one  enjoy  an  excellent 
meal  for  under  $4,  but  such  deals 
abound  here  in  the  Tenderloin. 

For  Julianna  Maksoud,  the  day 
usually  starts  at  11  a.m.,  when  she 
opens  the  doors  of  her  Eddy  Street 
Pizzadelli,  and  it  doesn't  end  until  2 
a.m.  when  the  place  shuts  down  for 
the  night.  Before  she  opened  her 
business,  this  Tenderloin  storefront 
had  stood  empty  for  five  years. 
When  Julianna  took  over  the  place, 
she  and  her  husband,  Mohammed, 
retiled,  painted,  and  put  in  new  floors 
before  opening  the  establishment  six 
months  ago. 

Julianna  had  long  dreamed  of  own- 
ing a  restaurant.  "The  Tenderloin  al- 
lowed me  to  open  my  own  business," 
she  said.  "The  rents  are  lower  here  so  I 
saved  my  money.  My  husband  drove  a 
cab  until  we  could  open  the  restau- 
rant." 

Though  the  restaurant  itself  is  new, 
Julianna  is  a  veteran  pizza  maker.  Her 
father  started  teaching  her  the  business 
in  New  Jersey,  when  she  was  thirteen. 
She  still  uses  her  father's  recipe  and 
makes  her  own  dough. 

"I  like  being  in  the  Tenderloin,"  she 
said.  "To  be  here  you  see  what  life  is  all 
about."  She  feels  that  the  neighbor- 
hood is  happy  with  her  Pizzadelli  as 
well,  and  she's  earned  some  of  the 
business  that  used  to  go  to  Blond  ie's  on 
Powell  Street. 

Tenderloin  residents,  Julianna  said, 
"are  out  there  to  survive,  and  are 
friendly  to  me  because  I'm  nice  to  them." 
She  asks  her  customers  to  let  her  know 
if  they  have  any  problem  with  her  food 
or  service  so  that  she  can  correct  it. 

The  old  family  recipe  and  the  friendly 
service  seem  to  be  paying  off.  Julianna 
makes  and  sells  more  than  200  pizzas  a 
day,  and  uses  245  pounds  of  cheese  in 
the  process.  She  also  serves  calzone, 
meatball  sandwiches,  and  salads. 

Though  the  decor  is  simple  and  the 
restaurant  is  not  much  larger  than  a 
closet,  Julianna's  Pizzadelli  prices  can't 


be  beat.  Extra  large  slices  of  mouth- 
watering cheese  pizza  cost  $1 .  And,  in 
what  is  perhaps  thebest  food  bargain  in 
the  city,  Julianna  sells  an  extra  large 
pizza  pie  with  everything  on  it  for  $10. 
For  that  price,  and  for  that  taste,  some 
peoplearc  probably  eatingat  Julianna's 
every  day. 

Due  Ky  opens  his  restaurant  early.  At 
9  a.m.  customers  come  in  to  eat  the 


rant.  "I  was  young  and  full  of  energy 
and  this  restaurant  was  appropriate  for 
the  area,"  he  said.  "A  lot  of  Vietnamese, 
Cambodians,  and  Chinese  are  in  this 
neighborhood  and  the  type  of  food  I 
serve  is  a  favorite  of  the  community." 

He  attributes  his  success  to  three 
things:  "Reasonably  priced  food,  good 
and  fast  service,  and  doing  everything 
to  make  the  customer  feel  at  home." 


Pizza  chef  Julianna  Maksoud,  hard  at  work  on  the  specialty  that  made  her  restaurant 
famous.  Julianna's  Pizzadelli,  at  127  Eddy  Street,  sells  200  pizzas  a  day.  Julianna 
learned  her  craft  back  home  in  New  Jersey  from  her  father,  an  old  world  pizzamaker. 
Her  family  tradition  of  superb  pizza  continues  right  here  in  San  Francisco. 


traditional  Vietnamesebreakfast,  a  bowl 
of  steaming  hot  soup.  Throughout  the 
day  the  restaurant  is  full  of  cooks  from 
other  restaurants,  civic  center  workers, 
and  neighborhood  residentseatingand 
chatting  over  such  dishes  as  Due  Ky 
rice  noodles  or  squid  with  Chinese 
greens.  The  restaurant's  good  food  and 
affordable  prices  help  it  attract  custom- 
ers from  all  walks  of  life. 

Due  Ky,  who  arrived  in  this  country 
from  Vietnam  ten  years  ago,  has  owned 
this  restaurant  for  two  years.  He  works 
12  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  and 
hasn't  taken  a  day  off  since  the  restau- 
rant opened.  Due  Ky  and  his  wife 
Huynh  wait  on  tables  and  handle  the 
business  sideof  the  establishment,  while 
several  cooks  help  keep  up  with  the 
rapid  pace  of  customers'  demands  in 
the  kitchen. 

Like  Julianna  Maksoud,  Due  Ky 
always  wanted  to  own  his  own  restau- 


Many  of  the  regular  customers  bring 
their  friends,  he  said. 

The  restaurant  offers  both  Vietnam- 
ese and  Chinese  food,  but  serves  a 
slightly  different  type  ofv  food  to  its 
non-Asian  customers.  'Tourists  don't 
seem  to  like  spicy  food  and  Vietnamese 
food  is  sweeter  than  Chinese  food," 
Due  said.  Non-Asian  customers  who 
do  want  their  food  Vietnamese-style 
can  ask  for  it. 

The  following  Tenderloin  restaurants 
were  the  runners-up  in  the  contest:  202 
Restaurant,  202  Eddy  St.;  Golden  House 
Restaurant,  366  Golden  Gate  Ave.;  New 
StarRestaurant,400EddySt.;MyPhoung, 
248  Hyde  St.;  Original  Joe's,  144  Taylor 
St.;  Larkin  Street  Restaurant,  500  Larkin 
St.;  New  China,  434  Larkin  St.;  Royal  Cafe, 
94  Turk  St.;  and  the  Family  Inn  Coffee 
Shop,  505  Jones  St. 


Viet  Coffee  Shops:  Old 
Saigon  in  the  Tenderloin 


by  Quyen  Quoc  Tiet 

Warm  afternoon  sunlight  pours 
through  the  windows  into  the 
coffee  shop.  I  watch  the  shad- 
owsof  the  tree  branches  outside  as  they 
wave  slowly,  rocked  by  the  early  spring 
breezes.  On  the  radio,  "Nguoi  o  lai 
Charlie/'a  song  by  Nhat  Truong, 
mingles  with  voices,  laughter,  and  the 
sound  of  people  playing  Chinese  chess 
on  heavy  wooden  boards. 

Is  this  not  a  Saigon  coffee  shop  from 
years  ago?  Are  those  people  lounging 
on  stools  and  playing  chess  sitting  in  a 
restaurant  in  the  shade  of  the  tamarind 
trees  on  Nguyen  Du  or  Duy  Tan  streets? 

No,  it's  not  Saigon.  This  is  in  San 
Francisco,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 


in  the  Tenderloin —  a  coffee  shop  named 
Sing  Sing.  It  is  one  of  several  coffee 
shops  in  the  neighborhood  popular  with 
Vietnamese  immigrants.. 

Some  come  in  for  the  strong  Viet- 
namese coffee,  or  the  French  bread  (Banh 
Mi)  that  was  so  popular  in  Vietnam. 
Others  have  lunch  here,  ordering  sand- 
wiches, noodles  or  rice  plates.  The  cof- 
fee is  just  like  what  we  drank  back 
home,  but  the  decor  is  a  little  different, 
and  the  food  is  different  too.  In  Viet- 
nam, a  dish  would  be  made  up  mostly 
of  rice  or  noodles.  Vietnamese  restau- 
rants in  this  country  serve  more  meat. 

Each  table  is  crowded  with  half-fin- 
ished glasses  of  coffee,  tin  teapots,  glass 
ashtrays,  coffee  spoons,  and  a  vase  of 
flowers.  At  one  table,  smoke  lingers 


above  a  Marlboro  perched  on  an  ash- 
tray. A  young  man,  dressed  in  a  fash- 
ionable white  suit,  sits  at  the  end  of  the 
room  reading  a  newspaper.  Others,  in 
blue  jeans,  take  off  their  shoes  and  put 
their  feet  on  the  chairs.  A  few  are  lean- 
ing back  on  their  chairs,  relaxing,  and 
talking  about  mass  murder  suspect 
Ramon  Salcido.  They  sound  as  if  they 
witnessed  the  murders  themselves,  or 
as  if  they  were  the  police  officers  who 
arrested  Salcido. 

Phung  Khac  Doan  spends  a  lot  of 
time  in  Vietnamese  coffee  shops. 
"People  can  turn  around  and  talk  to  the 
next  table.  And  that  is  very  natural,"  he 
says.  "Sometimes  you  want  to  speak 
and  listen  to  Vietnamese  after  using 
English  for  so  long.  You  can  feel  the 
intimacy  that  the  English  language 
lacks." 

Harry  Lam,  an  employee  at  the  Sing 
Sing  coffee  shop,  admits  that  he  likes  to 
go  to  coffee  shops  even  after  working 
in  one  all  day.  He  said  that  he  enjoys 


going  to  coffee  shops  in  San  Francisco 
because  he  used  to  spend  time  in  them 
in  Vietnam.  "I  feel  good  to  stay  around 
in  coffee  shops,"  he  said,  "I  can  feel 
something  of  Vietnam  here." 

But  Vietnamese  people  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  enjoy  these  coffee  shops. 
"I  saw  many  Americans  in  Vietnamese 
coffee  shops,  too,"  said  Doan.  "I  think 
they  enjoy  the  friendliness  and  relaxed 
atmosphere  that  they  cannot  find  else- 
where." 

I  watch  the  sunlight  slowly  turn  red. 
A  glass  makes  a  rhythmic  "ping"  as  a 
coffee  spoon  strikes  it  at  the  end  of  the 
room.  I  agree  with  Doan  about  the 
atmosphere.  The  pinging  sound  seems 
to  travel  through  the  air  more  slowly 
than  usual.  Everything  seems  slow, 
quiet,  and  drowsy  here — an  extrava- 
gant feeling  these  days. 

The  Sing  Sing  coffee  shop,  309  Hyde 
Street,  is  open  every  day  from  8  a.m.-6  p.m. 
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Cheap  Eats:  Hangouts  and 
Hideaways  in  the  Tenderloin 


The  Royal  Cafe  at  Turk  and  Taylor  serves  Chinese  and  North  American  food  in  an  at- 
mosphere that  has  changed  little  over  the  years. 


by  Josh  Brandon 

To  dine  in  the  Tenderloin  is  to 
dive  into  so  much  culinary  di- 
versity that  the  classic  Ameri- 
can institution,  the  neighborhood  diner, 
is  often  overlooked  by  visitors.  Found 
among  the  Vietnamese  coffee  shops, 
Iranian  delis  and  Italian  pizzerias  are 
dozens  of  places  where  the  food  re- 
minds you  of  Mom's  home-cooking,  at 
a  price  that  leaves  change  from  a  five- 
dollar  bill. 

These  hideaways  for  the  hungry  are 
ideal  for  those  seeking  the  soul  of  the 
Tenderloin — it's  here  that  many  local 
residents  dine,  share  coffee,  and  social- 
ize. These  are  the  places  where  the  visi- 
tor can  discover  the  real  Tenderloin,  its 
human  side. 

At  Muffin  Coffee  Shop,  39  Taylor 
Street  near  Market,  working  people  and 


the  elderly  enjoy  breakfast  and  lunch. 
The  long,  clean  counter  and  brightly  lit 
tables  are  full  and  noisy  from  7  a.m.  to 
9  a.m.  as  regulars  joke  with  the  owner- 
cook  and  his  wife  while  breakfasringon 
chipped  beef  on  toast  with  Southern 
gravy  or  a  huge  Denver  omelette. 

The  people  who  eat  here  are  as  varied 
as  the  menu.  The  mailman  begins  his 
day  here  with  a  smile  as  he  sips  his 
strong  coffee;  an  old  man  in  a  walker 
gingerly  winds  a  course  to  a  table  where 
his  "usual,"  toast  and  cereal,  soon  ar- 
rives without  him  ordering  it.  Classic 
rock  'n'  roll  plays  on  the  radio  as  a 
backdrop  to  the  friendly  insults  and 
gentle  laughter  being  bantered  between 
the  waitressand  a  construction  worker, 
and  the  day  becomes  a  bit  brighter. 

The  hot  sandwiches  and  porkchopsat 
Muffin's  arc  favorites  for  many  who 


INDIA  GIFTS  &  FOODS 


907  Post  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cfl  94109 
(415) 771-5041 


Specializing  in  foods  from  India 

SPICES  •  PICKLES  *  DRLIS  *  PRPADS  •  FLOUR 


Rice:  Basmati,  Long-grain,  Parboiled 
&  Jasmin 

Oils:  Corn,  Cotton  Seed,  Peanut 

Papads:  Plain  &  Spicy 

Nuts:  Rlmonds,  Pistachios,  Pinenuts, 
Peanuts  &  Cashew 

Teas:  India  &  Ceylon 

Frozen  Foods:  Chicken  Biryani,  Chicken 
Curry,  Lamb  Curry,  Dal  Masala,  Matter 
Paneer,  Palak  Paneer,  Mined  Uegetables, 
Palau,  Korma,  Chapatis  &  Naaus 

Mouth  UJotering  Sweets:  Burfi,  Ladoo 


Audio  Cassettes  &  Video  Cassettes 


HOT  FOOD  TO  GO 


lunch  there,  although  some  continue  to 
order  from  the  varied  breakfast  menu. 
Desserts  are  not  available  nor  needed 
aseveryone  leaves  contentedly  full.  The 
last  hours  of  the  day,  before  the  5  p.m. 
closing,  arc  recommended  for  those 
looking  for  a  relaxing  and  quiet  meal. 

No  such  hour  exists  for  the  Royal 
Cafe  at  94  Turk  Street  at  Taylor,  which 
stays  open  and  busy  until  midnight. 
You  might  have  found  this  traditional 
Chinese-American  restaurant  in  San 
Francisco  before  World  War  II,  and 
some  say  it  hasn't  changed  much  since. 
While  the  American  menu  of  breakfast 
and  dinner  is  adequate,  people  really 
come  to  the  Royal  to  eat  chow  mein, 
chop  suey,  and  the  soups  prepared  by 
the  Chinese  cook.  Heaping  plates  of 
broccoli  and  beef  and  oyster  beef  are 
brought  by  a  dour  yet  friendly  Chinese 
waiter,  who  understands  just  enough 
English  to  take  your  order  but  not 
enough  to  collect  the  money,  which  the 
cook  rings  up  at  the  counter. 

Al  though  it  opens  late  in  the  morning, 
the  Royal  is  one  of  the  last  places  to 
close  at  night,  which  is  convenient  for 
many,  especially  those  whose  business 
office  or  living  room  is  the  street.  The 
Royal's  atmosphere  has  been  described 
as  "down  home  Tenderloin"  because 
of  the  variety  of  people  who  dine  amid 
the  1940s-style  decor:  a  homeless  man 
slowly  eats  a  steaming  plate  of  chicken 
chow  mein  while  a  Latino  transvestite 
and  her  friend  share  a  pork  combina- 
tion plate;  a  cop  orders  shrimp  rice  to 
go;  a  young  couple  dressed  in  black 
with  blue-tinged  spiked  hair  sit  next  to 
a  store  clerk  eating  the  fine  curry 
chicken. 

If  you  are  hungry  after  catching  a  play 
or  movie  downtown,  check  out  the 
Royal  Cafe  for  its  Chinese  food,  its 
customers,  and  its  preserved  past  of 
1960s  Musak  melded  with  1940s  Coke 


ads  and  1950s  cracked  red  plastic-cov- 
ered booths. 

A  living  tradition  in  the  Tenderloin  is 
the  Lafayette  Coffee  Shop,  250  Hyde 
Street  at  Eddy.  Southeast  Asian  fami- 
lies and  couples  crowd  the  large  red 
booths  while  single,  grizzled  men  read 
the  paper  over  soup  and  sandwiches  at 
the  small  counter.  Large  portions  of 
food  come  with  every  breakfast  and 
dinner  order;  the  best  buy  is  the  daily 
lunch  special  ($3.50),  which  changes 
every  day  of  the  week. 

Tenderloin  residents  and  people  from 
other  neighborhoods  regularly  enjoy 
the  old-time  family  feel  of  the  booths 
and  decor,  where  four  dollars  still  buys 
you  a  full  dinner,  coffee  included.  The 
large  booths  are  open  invitations  for 
meetings  over  meals,  social  or  busi- 
ness; the  weekend  waitresses  are  stu- 
dents with  a  refreshing  amount  of  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm. 

Lew's  Cafe  at  the  corner  of  Larkin  and 
Ellis  streets,  long  known  for  its  blue- 
collar  ambiance  and  blue-plate  specials, 
is  a  transformed  tradition.  A  completely 
remodeled  serving  area  and  kitchen  has 
replaced  the  pre-World  War  II  interior 
for  thebetter.  Quiet, sedate,and cheery, 
Lew's  still  attracts  blue-collar  workers, 
although  families  and  elderly  residents 
are  becoming  the  more  regular  custom- 
ers. 

Featuring  both  American  and  Chinese 
fare,  Lew's  serves  an  ample  variety  to 
suit  almost  any  palate,  and  in  such 
quantity  as  to  satiate  any  trencherman. 

Lew's,  and  the  other  diners  mentioned 
here,  arc  very  much  part  of  the  cultural 
and  dining  landscape  of  the  Tender- 
loin. Although  pessimists  claim  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch,  these 
neighborhood  cafes  cannot  be  sur- 
passed for  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
their  meals,  at  a  price  that  is  the  next 
best  thing  to  a  free  lunch,  breakfast,  or 
dinner. 


Sizzler. 

Steak  •  Seafood  •  Salad 


EDDY  &  LEAVENWORTH 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


This  Sizzler  restaurant  is 
a  project  of  Reality  House  West, 
a  nonprofit  social  service  agency. 

All  profits  from  the  franchise 
restaurant  benefit  low  income 
housing  in  San  Francisco's 
Tenderloin  district. 


Store  Hours: 

Mon-Sot  1 1  a.m.  -  7  p.m. 
Sunday  1 1  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 
Closed  Wednesday 
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Original  Joe's 

Taylor  Street  Eatery  Still 
Original  After  52  Years 


by  Susan  McCarthy 

When  Guillermo  "Willy"  Car- 
rillo  started  working  at 
Original  Joe's  at  144  Taylor 
Street  in  1948,  World  War  II  was  barely 
over.  The  Tenderloin  was  a  busy  place, 
full  of  soldiers  strollingdo  wn  the  streets, 
orduckinginto  the  men's  clothing  store 
at  Taylor  and  Eddy  for  a  new  shirt  or  a 
pair  of  slacks.  Carrillo  can  remember 
nights  when  as  many  as  200  servicemen 
were  hanging  out  on  the  comer  near  the 
restaurant.  At  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  streets  were  full,  and 
people  would  want  to  eat. 
Carrillo  was  a  newcomer  to  Joe's.  By 
1948,  the  place  had  been  open  11  years 
already,  and  it  was  swinging.  After 
Finocchio's  and  the  other  bars  on  Broad  - 
way  had  closed  for  the  night,  their 
employees  would  drive  over  to  Joe's  to 
eat  heaping  plates  of  pasta  and 
enormous  steaks.  As  Carrillo  remem- 
bers, "the  doors  sometimes  wouldn't 
close  until  4  a.m." 

Marie  Duggan,  a  friendly,  dark-haired 
woman,  owns  and  operates  Original 
Joe's  with  her  father,  Tony  Rodin,  one 
of  the  men  who  founded  the  landmark 
eatery  in  1937.  "People  wanted  meat," 
she  said,  describing  the  birth  of  the 
Original  Joe's  tradition.  "They  were 
coming  out  of  the  Depression.  'Meat. 
Give  me  meat.'  Steaks,  chops.  It  was 
great — they  hadn't  seen  much  of  it." 

Duggan  described  the  formula  for 
Original  Joe's  success:  "American  Ital- 
ian" food,  huge  servings,  "exhibition 
cooking,"  and  tuxedoed  waiters  who've 
worked  at  the  restaurant  forever.  These 


elements  have  kept  Joe's  in  busi  ness  for 
52  years,  and  inspired  many  imitators. 
"Every  six  months  there's  another 
Joe's,"  said  Duggan. 

Duggan  considers  some  pretenders 
to  the  crown  legitimate,  admitting 
"there'sa  filial  connection."  She  delved 
into  the  Joe's  saga.  In  the  beginning  — 
1932  —  there  was  New  Joe's  in  North 
Beach,  now  closed.  Then  Tony  Rodin 
and  a  partner,  a  founder  of  New  Joe's, 
opened  Original  Joe's  on  Taylor  Street. 
The  partner  felt  that,  as  a  founder  of 
New  Joe's,  he  was  an  original  Joe.  Then 
they  started  Original  Joe's  #2  at  2001 
Chestnut  Street  in  the  Marina.  Employ- 
ees of  Original  Joe's  #2  later  opened 
Marin  Joe's  in  Corte  Madera.  Then  a 
partner's  son  opened  San  Jose's  Origi- 
nal Joe's.  Yet  another  partner  founded 
Westlake  Joe's  in  Daly  City. 

Wait.  Wasn't  there  a  Joe's  before  New 
Joe's?  Wasn't  there  ever  a  "Joe"?  Dug- 
gan would  only  say  that  there  are  a 
number  of  theories  concerning  a  pri- 
mordial Joe's,  just  as  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  theories  about  who  created  the 
recipe  for  "Joe's  Special,"  the  popular 
mixture  of  fresh  spinach,  eggs,  ground 
chuck,  and  onions.  Who  invented  the 
wheel,  after  all? 

Tradition  isanimportantpartof  Origi- 
nal Joe's.  Many  of  the  staff  have  been 
employed  there  for  decades.  Butcher 
Rudy  Bautista  has  worked  at  Original 
Joe's  for  45  years,  bartender  Aldo 
Camozzi  for  40  years,  and  cook  Willy 
Carrillo  has  been  there  for  41  years 
now. 

At  work,  Willy  Carrillo  is  efficient 
and  unhurried.  He  expertly  flips  a  3/4 


pound  hamburger  and  then  adorns  it 
with  cheese  slices.  He  grills  a  French 
roll,  which  has  its  center  hollowed  out 
to  accommodate  the  enormous  cheese- 
burger. Even  so,  the  cheeseburger 
dwarfs  the  roll.  Portions  at  Original 
Joe's  are  so  large  that  most  customers 
have  to  take  their  leftovers  home  in  a 
doggie  bag.  "They  arc  crazy  portions," 
Duggan  sighed.  "But  that's  what  Joe's 
is  all  about." 


Later,  I  talked  with  chef  Carrillo. 
Adjusting  the  curled  tips  of  his  large 
moustache,  he  said  he  started  there  as  a 
butcher's  helper  in  1948  and  worked 
his  way  up  to  cook.  "It's  the  best  place 
in  the  city,"  he  said  enthusiastically. 
"The  best  bosses,  the  best  food,  the 
people  in  the  city  come  here  to  eat." 

The  average  staffer  has  worked  at 
Original  Joe's  for  20  years.  Some  cus- 
tomers, however,  have  been  coming  in 
as  regulars  longer  than  that.  Duggan 
knows  them  all.  "I  want  to  get  a  wall 
and  put  their  names  on  it,"  said  Dug- 
gan. 

Other  customers  may  pop  in  once 
every  decade  or  so,  and  are  always 
astonished  to  find  nothing  haschanged. 
"We  have  people  come  back  here  and 
say,  'My  fa  ther  brought  me  here  in  1 940/ 
—  and  these  guys  are  old!  Or  they  say, 
'I  was  here  when  I  was  in  the  service, 
and  everything  is  the  same!  How  do 
you  do  it?'"  Duggan  said.  "How  we  do 
it  is  we  have  the  staff.  It  doesn't  turn 
over." 

"We're  a  union  house,  so  our  wages 
are  above  most  restaurants,"  she  con- 
tinued. Out  of  those  wages,  waiters 
supply  their  own  tuxedos,  but  Original 
Joe's  provides  an  allowance  for  clean- 
ing them.  The  tuxes  are  also  a  tradition 
from  the  post-Depression  era.  The 
waiters  like  them,  Duggan  said,  "ex- 
cept when  it's  over  90  degrees  and  then 
they  don't  like  it  any  more." 

Perhaps  the  tuxes  inspire  the  custom- 
ers. Dalton  "Dave"  Davis,  who  hasonly 
been  waiting  tables  at  Original  Joe's  for 
34  years,  said  patrons  are  "very  good 
tippers." 


If  so,  that  is  one  of  the  few  things  they 
all  share,  for  Original  Joe's  has  always 
enjoyed  a  varied  group  of  customers. 
In  the  old  days,  union  men  used  Origi- 
nal Joe's  as  a  union  hall  annex,  since 
many  of  the  union  halls  were  nearby 
and  the  restaurant  itself  is  union. 
"(Union  leader]  Harry  Bridges  used  to 
be  in  here  all  the  time,"  Duggan  said. 
Politiciansand  gamblerscame  to  Origi- 
nal Joe's,  as  did  musicians  performing 


at  nearby  clubs  and  theaters  or  waiting 
to  land  a  gig  through  the  Musician's 
Union  on  Jones  Street. 

"You  wouldn't  believe  who  we've 
had  at  our  counter,"  Duggan  said. 
"Martha  Raye,  Ronald  Reagan,  Frank 
Sinatra,  Tommy  Dorsey."  She  called 
Original  Joe's  a  "Damon  Runyon  kind 
of  place"  where  "very  distinguished 
federal  judges  and  very  distinguished 
cabdrivers  and  truck  drivers,  lawyers, 
jewelers,  doctors,  painters . . ."  come  to 
eat. 

These  distinguished  customers,  be- 
sides liking  the  serene  and  unchanging 
nature  of  Original  Joe's,  may  be  at- 
tracted by  its  late  hours  (until  1 :30  a.m. 
daily)  and  old-fashioned  menu,  which 
includes  such  rarities  as  Spanish  tripe, 
roast  lamb,  calf's  liver  in  seven  differ- 
ent forms,  and  fish  specials  on  Fridays. 
Original  Joe's  also  has  a  full  bar,  and 
Duggan  said  the  drinks  are  like  the 
food  —  generous. 

As  I  left  Original  Joe's,  I  glanced  at  the 
patrons  seated  at  the  counter:  an  eld- 
erly man  with  a  cane  who  may  have 
been  coming  there  half  a  century,  three 
construction  workers,  a  young  family, 
a  shabbily  dressed  man  attacking  a 
huge  mound  of  spaghetti,  and  a  busi- 
nessman whose  tie  probably  cost  more 
than  my  entire  outfit. 

Painted  on  the  outside  wall  of  the 
Original  Joe's  building  is  an  old-fash- 
ioned bill  board -size  advertisement 
from  the  1950s,  with  colors  that  still 
look  fresh.  "Italian  Food  At  It's  Best," 
the  ad  promises,  a  pledge  that  still  rings 
true. 


McAllister  Grocery 

DELI  &  LIQUOR 

Middle  Eastern  and  American  Food 
Fine  Wines  *  Spirits  *  Beer 


SANDWICHES 

*  Corned  Beef  $2.95 

Roast  Beef  2.60 

Pastrami  2.60 

Turkey  Breast  2.60 

Black  Forest  Ham  2.60 

Danish  Ham  2.40 

Italian  Salami   2.40 

Mortadella  2.25 

Cheese   2.25 

Liverwurst  2.00 

Bologna  2.00 

*  Seafood  Salad  3.00 

*Tuna  Fish  2.25 

*  Tuna  &  Egg  Salad  ....  2.60 

•Egg  Salad  2.10 

•Turkey  Salad  2.50 

Club  3.50 

BLT  2.55 

Combination  3.00 

Hot  Link  2.25 

Polish  Sausage  2.60 

Beef  Melt  3.40 

*  Tuna  Melt  2.95 

Corned  Beef  Melt  3.75 

Turkey  Bacon  Melt  ....  3.95 
Chicken  Breast  Filet ..  2.30 


MIDDLE  EASTERN  FOOD 

*  Falafel  in  Pita  $2.99 

1/2-1.75 

*  Falafel  Plate  3.19 

Vegetarian  Plate  3.19 

*  1/2  Falafel  Sandwich 

Plate  3.99 

Dolma  Plate  2.99 

*  House  Special  (meatball 

sandwich  or  plate)  3.75 
1/2-1.99 

*  Hummus  with  Pita  ..  2.30 
Spinach  Pie   1.75 

SIDE  ORDERS 

Dolmas  3.99  lb. 

Baklava  75  ea. 

•Tabouleh  ..  1.49  1/2  pint 

*  Hummus  ..  1.75  1/2  pint 

SALADS  (prices  per  1/2  pint) 

Red  Potato  Herb   1.75 

*  Bean   1.60 

*  Antipasto   1.49 

*  Coleslaw  85 

*  Cucumber   95 

*  Seafood          1.49  1/4  lb. 


*  All  these  items  prepared  In  house 

136  McAllister  Street 
(between  Hyde  &  Leavenworth) 

(415)  861-5315 


Cook  Guillermo  "Willy"  Carrillo  has  been  turning  out  the  pasta  and  steaks  for  41 
years  at  Original  Joe's,  144  Taylor  Street. 
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Bangkok  in  the  Tenderloin: 
A  Tour  of  Thai  Restaurants 


by  Dana  Sachs 

Walking  down  the  streets  of 
Bangkok,  Thailand,  is  like 
walking  through  a  large 
kitchen.  Vendors  line  thesidewalksand 
fill  the  markets,  selling  everything  from 
ears  of  corn  roasted  over  hot  coals  to 
vegetable-filled  pastries  and  brightly 
colored  candies.  In  San  Francisco,  the 
main  dishes  in  Thai  restaurants  can 
compete  in  taste  and  quality  with  what 
one  can  find  in  Asia,  but  few  of  the  de- 
licious Thai  snack-like  food  s  have  made 
the  trans-Pacific  crossing. 

Sampling  the  foods  that  do  grace  Thai 
restaurant  menus  can  make  for  fasci- 
nating culinary  experiences.  Watch  for 
anything  wrapped  in  palm  leaves  and 
steamed.  Or  try  the  dishes  offering  a 
variety  of  ingredients  —  such  as  pea- 
nuts, sprouts,  coconut,  dried  shrimp, 
and  chilis  —  that  one  wraps  in  a  lettuce 
leaf  and  eats  like  a  crepe.  I  also  love  the 
sweet  iced  coffees  and  teas. 

Thai  Recipe,  472  Turk  Street.  M-F:  11 
a.m.-3  p.m.;  5-9  p.m.  Sat:  5-9  p  jn.  Closed 
Sunday.  775-1512. 

As  in  most  local  Thai  restaurants,  the 
owners  of  Thai  Recipe  have  put  a  lot  of 
thought  into  the  atmosphere  of  their 
establishment,  as  well  as  the  food.  In  an 
odd  combination  of  East  and  West,  Thai 
art  hangs  on  pale  rose  Victorian-style 
wallpaper. 

As  an  appetizer,  we  ordered  Tom  Kra 
Kai  ($5.25),  a  soup  that  at  its  best  blends 
the  rich  flavors  of  chicken  and  coconut 
milk.  Today's  version  wasrather  bland, 
and  salty.  Instead  of  the  familiar  cream- 
col  o  red  bro  th,  Tha  i  Reci  pe  serves  a  thi  n, 
chili-pepper  orange  dish.  The  chicken 
itself  was  high-quality  white  meat,  and 
the  soup  contained  plenty  of  straw 
mushrooms,  but  for  the  necessary  zip,  I 
had  to  resort  to  the  condiment  tray. 

For  a  main  course  we  ordered  Pad 
Thai  ($4.25),  a  favoriteamongThai  food 
enthusiasts.  The  waitress  brought  us  a 
heaping  platter  of  noodles  mixed  with 
tofu,  sprouts,  peanuts,  chilis,  and 


prawns  (although  only  two  prawns). 
An  accompanying  bed  of  cold,  fresh 
bean  sprouts  made  a  crunchy  and  pleas- 
ant contrast  to  the  hot  noodles. 

The  prices  at  Thai  Recipe  range  from 
$3.95  for  egg  roll-type  appetizers  to 
$8.95  for  Bangkok  Prawns  and  Pran 
Tah  Lay,  a  seafood  combination  dish. 


The  Thai  Stick,  698  Post  Street.  Open 
Daily:  11  a.m.-3  p.m.;  5  p.m.-lO  p.m. 
928-7730. 

After  I  ordered  at  the  Thai  Stick,  the 
waiter  asked  if  I  liked  my  food  mild  or 
spicy,  a  simple  effort  that  helps  avoid 
unnecessary  dissatisfaction  when  the 
food  arrives. 

This  restaurant's  version  of  the 
chicken  and  coconut  milk  soup,  which 
they  call  Tom  Ka  Gai  ($5.50),  looks  and 
tastes  like  a  different  dish  than  the  one 
at  the  Thai  Recipe.  The  broth,  the  shade 
of  toasted  coconut,  is  frothy  hot  when  it 
arrives  at  the  table,  and  is  filled  with 
sliced  fresh  mushrooms,  chunks  of 
spices,  and  slightly  cooked  pieces  of 
tomato.  The  only  drawback  to  an  other- 
wise fine  selection  was  the  chicken  — 
too  fatty  for  my  taste.  The  Pa  Naeng  Gai 
($5.50),  a  ground  chicken  dish  with 
vegetables,  had  similarly  low-quality 
meat,  and  a  bland  taste.  The  Gang  Jued 
Tofu  ($4.50),  a  hearty  bean  curd  and 
vegetable  soup,  has  a  wonderful  flavor 
of  cilantro. 

The  Thai  Stick,  located  in  the  boom- 
ing Post  Street  restaurant  corridor 
(which  boasts  Indonesian,  Japanese, 
Burmese,  and  Thai  eateries)  was  airy 
and  spacious  and  the  service  was 
friendly  and  efficient. 

Siam  Cafe,  807  Geary  Street  Moil- 
Sat,  10  a.m.-8  p.m.  775-5821. 

This  busy,  friendly  establishment  has 
the  funky  quality  of  a  1950s  diner.  That 
down-home  style,  combined  with  very 
good  food,  made  it  my  favorite  of  the 
Thai  restaurants  I  visited. 

The  Siam  Cafe  has  a  smaller  menu 
than  other  Thai  establishments,  and 


Doors  Open  to  Children  Under  New  Law 


Discrimination  against  children 
and  the  disabled  is  no  longer  legal 
in  private  housing  since  the  Fair 
Housing  Amendments  Act  went  into 
effect  last  month.  Adults-only 
housing  policies  are  forbidden,  and 
offenders  face  stiff  fines.  (Senior 
housing  is  exempt  from  the  anti- 


discrimination law.)  Likewise, 
subtle  forms  of  child  discrimination 
are  outlawed,  like  higher  security 
deposits,  etc.  The  new  law  has 
teeth  in  it  —  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  pay  a  complainant's  court 
costs  if  reasonable  cause  for  a  law- 
suit is  found. 


VAN  LONG  HERBS  & 
GINSENG  CO. 

Tiem  Thuoc  Bac 
VAN  LONG 

SAM  NHUNG,  YEN  QUE,  CAOOON 
HOAN  TAN 
581  Ellis  Stro9t 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 


'4, 


it 


Ti#m  Thuoc  Bac 
VAN  LONG 

MOCLfA:  7ngay 
10  a.m.-  7  p.m. 


Tel:  (415)  474-3442 


Jung  Jung 

CHINESE  HERBALIST 
Ngay  lam  viec 
ThurTi/,  Thi/  Sau, 
va  Chu  Nhat 
Wed.,  FN.,  Sunday 
GIO  MO  ClfA: 
10  a.m. -6  p.m. 


lower  prices  as  well.  Dishes  range  from 
80  cents  for  an  egg  roll  to  $4.75  for  Kang 
Jerd,  a  meat  soup.  We  tried  the  Pad  Prik 
Prow  Special,  which  costs  $3.75  if  you 
order  it  over  rice.  This  delicious  spicy 
dish  comes  with  lots  of  prawns  (or  ca- 
lamari — your  choice),  green  onions,  red 
peppers,  and  bamboo  shoots  in  a  red 
chili  sauce.  The  restaurant  also  serves  a 
delicious,  fiery  hot  ground  beef  dish 
with  chilis  and  mint,  served  over  rice. 
($3.75)  I  was  less  thrilled  by  the  Pad 
Thai  ($3.95),  which  was  more  like  a 
greasy  Chinese  Chow  Fun  than  the 
authentic  Thai  noodle  dish. 

Racha  Cafe,  771  Ellis.  Open  daily,  11 
a.m.-9:30  p.m.  885-0725. 

Decorating  the  walls  of  the  Racha 
Cafe  is  a  rather  extraordinary  three-di- 
mensional Thai  temple,  reminiscent  of 
a  natural  history  museum  diorama,  plus 


an  enormous  carved  wooden  column 
in  the  center  of  the  dining  room  —  a 
must  for  lovers  of  tomorrow's  kitsch. 

On  my  first  visit  to  the  restaurant,  I 
tried  the  ground  chicken  with  mint 
leaves  over  rice  ($3.95),  a  disappointing 
plate  of  grisly  meat  with  little  in  the 
way  of  sauce,  mint,  or  chili.  The  fish 
cake  appetizer  ($4.15)  lacked  crispness 
and  was  spongy  and  bland.  On  my 
second  visit,  though,  I  found  most  of 
my  selections  more  appealing.  For  soup, 
I  ordered  a  spicy  and  sour  prawn  dish 
($4.60),  a  clear  broth  with  chunks  of 
vegetables  and  a  taste  that  did  justice  to 
its  name.  The  spicy  chicken  curry,  of- 
fered as  a  special  ($3.90),  was  also  very 
good,  with  lots  of  chicken  and  green 
beans  set  off  by  a  creamy  sauce. 

The  Racha  serves  a  wonderful  Thai 
iced  tea,  sweet  and  creamy,  sufficient 
for  dessert. 


Free  Meals  in  the  Central  City 


Glide  Memorial  Church 

330  Ellis 

441-6501 

Breakfast  (8  a.m.-9  a.m.)  and  lunch 
(noon-1  p.m.)  provided  daily.  Dinner 
(4  p.m. -5:30  p.m.)  everyday  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  when  bag 
dinners  to  go  are  provided  after  lunch. 

St.  Anthony's  Dining  Room 

45  Jones 

552-3838 

Lunch  provided  daily  from  10  a.m.  to 
12:30  p.m. 

Our  Lady  of  Guadeloupe  Ministry 
Van  at  McAllister  and  Leavenworth 
streets  behind  U.N.  Plaza  fountain 
773-9700 

Breakfast  provided  from  3:30  a.m.  to 


6:30  a.m.  everyday.  Vegetarian, 
except  on  some  holidays.  Soup, 
bread  and  vitamins. 

Small  Free  Inn  Outdoors 

Van  at  McAllister  and  Leavenworth 

streets  behind  U.N.  Plaza  fountain 

648-3222 

Provides  breakfasts  on  Sundays  only 
from  8-9  a.m.  Vegetarian  (no  dairy  or 
eggs).  Soup,  bread  and  fruit. 

Food  Not  Bombs 
330-5030 

Vegetarian  (miso  soup,  rice  and 
beans,  often  free  produce),  Tuesdays, 
1 1  a.m.-4  p.m.  in  front  of  the  Federal 
Building  (450  Golden  Gate  Avenue). 
Wednesdays,  11  a.m.-4  p.m.,  at  U.N. 
Plaza. 


Due  Ky  Restaurant 


We  serve  all  kinds  of  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese  foods  such  as: 

*  Seafood  rice  noodle  soup  or  seafood  egg  noodle  soup 

*  Combination  chow  fun  or  chow  mein 

*  Catfish  hot  &  sour  soup 

*  Sauteed  catfish  cooked  in  clay  pot 

*  Egg  mixed,  shredded  &  BBQ  pork  over  rice 

*  Imperial  Roll  &  BBQ  pork  with  rice  noodle 

Nha  hang  chung  toi  co  nhieu 
mon  an  Hoa  va  Viet  nhtf: 

*  Hii  tieu  hay  mi  seafood         *  Lau  seafood 

*  Hu  tieu  hay  mi  xao  thap  cam  *  Cdm  xiXdng  bi  cha 

*  Canh  chua  ca  bong  lao  *  Bun  cha  go  thit  nu'dng 

s&Qs^e&s&Q  lessens  g&hn&m^Q'gv&z 


491  ELLIS  STREET 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


Open  Daily.  9:00  a.m.-9:00  p.m. 

(415)  928-5188 
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Glazed  or  Raised 


Cambodians  Take  Over 
Old-Fashioned  Industry 


by  Bill  Kisliuk  with  Sophath  Pak 

Cambodia  is  a  land  with  no  do- 
nuts.  Yet,  all  over  northern  Cali- 
fornia, Cambodian  immigrants 
have  cornered  the  glazed  and  raised 
donut  market.  Cambodiansown  at  least 
a  dozen  donut  shops  in  San  Francisco, 
and  even  more  on  the  Peninsula,  in  the 
East  Bay,  and  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

Aun  Pak,  25,  is  co-owner  of  a  number 
of  donut  establishments,  and  a  con- 
tender to  the  title  of  Cambodian  Donut 
King  in  the  Bay  Area.  He  runs  two 
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ORIGINAL  BRAUHAUS 

Catering  for  all  Occasions 
BEER  FROM  AROUND  THE  WORLD 


10  a.m.  - 12  p.m.  dally 

2  Turk  Street.San  Francisco,  CA 
(415)  776-3330 


donut  shops  in  the  Central  City  — 
Golden  Star  Donuts  at  Taylor  and  Eddy 
Streets  and  Bell's  Donuts  on  6th  Street 
near  Market.  He  and  his  partner  Frank 
Nuhl  also  manage  a  wholesale  donut 
factory  in  Santa  Rosa  and  have  bought 
and  franchised  seven  other  donut  shops 
in  San  Francisco.  Cambodians  run  all  of 
them. 

Pak  said  Cambodians  go  in  for  the 
donut  industry  because  donut  shops 
are  cheap  to  obtain  and  easy  to  run, 
important  factors  to  these  recent  arri- 
vals, who  often  have  few  years  of  edu- 
cation and  speak  little  English. 

"If  you  understand  English  a  little, 
you  (can)  sell  donuts,"  said  Pak.  "People 
who  work  for  me,  they  know  exactly 
how  much  a  donut  costs,  and  a  cup  of 
coffee.  They  learn  to  speak  English  day 
by  day." 

Pak's  wife  Mon  Chuop  works  behind 
the  counter  at  Bell  Donuts.  Recently 
married  to  Pak,  Chuop,  25,  learned  to 
speak  English  in  Maryland  public 
schools,  but  sees  the  advantage  for  her 
co-workers  whose  language  skills  are 
more  limited  than  hers. 

"I  think  they  get  better  (at  speaking 
English)  because  they  just  get  used  to 
people  talking,  speaking  English  every 
day"  she  said.  "They  understand  it," 
she  added,  speaking  of  her  co-workers, 
"but  they  just  can't  talk  back." 

Chuop,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1983  with  her  mother,  said  she  no- 
ticed that  many  older  Cambodians  do 
not  eat  many  donuts  because  they  are 
not  accustomed  to  the  milk  and  butter, 


but  "for  the  young  people  donuts  are 

okay." 

Pak's  cousin,  Sineath  Pak,  works  in 
the  Golden  Star  after  high  school.  While 
a  restaurant  at  the  corner  of  Eddy  and 
Taylor  might  appear  a  tough  area  for  a 
teenage  girl  to  work,  Sineath  enjoys  her 
job.  "I  made  peace  with  those  people," 
she  said  of  the  donut  shop's  regular 
customers. 

Ma  Laupi,  57,  owner  of  Dunk'n  Run 
donut  shop  in  Auburn,  California,  a 
family-run  operation,  said,  "We  don't 
need  to  have  a  degree  to  bake  donuts  or 


Donut-maker  Aun  Pak. 

to  run  thedonut  shop.  My  sister's  cousin 
just  graduated  from  an  electronic  school 
asa  technician,  but  now  he  is  my  baker." 

Laupi  fled  to  the  United  States  on 
April  18,  1975,  just  one  day  after  the 
Khmer  Rouge  assumed  control  of 
Cambodia.  Laupi  was  well-known  in 
his  homeland  as  an  announcer  on  Na- 
tional Cambodian  Radio  under  the 
government  of  Lon  Nol. 

"Many  Cambodians  go  into  thedonut 
business  because  it  is  a  small  business 
and  a  small  investment,"  said  Laupi. 
"Also,  they  know  they  can  make  do- 
nuts better  than  the  others,  and  they 
work  hard." 


"I  got  into  this  business  in  1982," 
Laupi  continued.  "This  is  the  only  shop 
I  have  because  that  is  good  enough  for 
my  family.  I  had  to  work  at  least  10  to  12 
hours  per  day  before  I  hired  someone 
to  bake  for  me.  Now,  I  don't  need  to." 

Aun  Pak  also  came  to  the  United 
States  to  escape  the  Khmer  Rouge.  His 
father  and  two  brothers  were  killed  in 
the  early  days  of  the  violent  regime, 
while  Pak  and  the  rest  of  his  family 
were  forced  to  leave  their  city  home 
and  to  work  in  a  labor  camp  in  the 
jungle  for  four  years. 

"1  did  not  know  what  the  jungle  was," 
Pak  recalled.  "Even  my  mother,  who  is 
old,  didn't  know  what  the  jungle  was. 
We  all  had  to  do  field  labor  seven  days 
a  week,  without  enough  food.  Many 
people  died  of  starvation." 

In  1983,  Pak  and  his  mother  made  a 
treacherous  nighttime  escape  through 
the  jungle  from  their  camp  near  the 
Thai-Cambodian  border  to  the  Khao  I 
Dang  refugee  camp.  There,  they  ar- 
ranged for  passage  to  the  United  States. 

"When  we  escaped,  a  lot  of  people 
got  shot,"  Pak  recalled.  "We  got  lucky, 
we  didn't  get  shot." 

After  arriving  in  San  Francisco,  Pak 
worked  as  a  janitor  and  delivered  do- 
nuts until  he  saved  enough  money  to 
buy  a  small  donut  shop.  He  and  his 
partner  Nuhl  will  soon  open  new  do- 
nut businesses  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Stockton,  in  addition  to  their  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Santa  Rosa  shops. 

Pak  says  that  because  Cambodians 
are  a  close-knit  people,  many  new  arri- 
vals follow  friends  or  family  into  the 
donut  business. 

Though  he  never  saw  a  donut  until  he 
came  to  America,  Pak  has  learned  to 
like  them.  "I  eat  donuts  a  lot,"  he  said. 
"I  eat  five  donuts  every  day.  I  never 
stop  eating  them." 


696  Geary 
Corner  of  Geary 
&  Leavenworth 


Our  Telephone: 
(415)  441-6770 

Open:  7:00  a.m.  -  10:00  p.m. 
FOOD  TO  GO 


Breakfast  Special: 

(Served  from  10  -  1 1  a.m.) 

2  eggs,  bacon,  ham  or  sausage,  hash  browns  or  toast,  for  only:  $2.50. 

Lunch  Specials: 

*  Chefs  new  marinated  chicken  breast  salad:  $5.75 
*  Charbroiled  burgers;  handmade,  fresh  from  100%  ground  chuck:  starting  at  $2.75  for  1/3  lb. 


We  serve  espresso,  'Just  Desserts'  pastries,  and  a  variety  of  teas,  coffee,  beer  and  wine. 


Dinner  Entrees  $1  off  with  ad  (from  4-5  p.m.) 

Choice  of  soup  or  dinner  salad.  Served  with  vegetables  and 
S.F.'s  famous  sourdough  bread. 
Regular  dinner  hours:  1 1 :30  a.m.  -10  p.m. 


Fried  Chicken  4  pieces  of  marinated  honey-flavor  deep  fried  chicken 
served  with  french  fries  or  mashed  potatoes.  $5.75 

Fish  &  Chips  2  pieces  of  breaded  fresh  cod  fish  served  with  french  fries.  $5.75 


Broiled  Center-Cut  Pork  Chop  Served  with  mashed  potatoes 
or  french  fries.  $5.25 

Sirloin  Steak  USDA  Choice  served  with  mashed  potatoes  or 
french  fries.  $6. 75 

T-Bone  Steak  or  Rib  Steak   Prepared  the  way  you  like  it; 

served  with  mashed  potatoes  or  french  fries.  $7.95 

New  York  Steak  USDA  Choice  served  with  mashed 
potatoes  or  french  fries.  $8.95 


Broiled  Halibut  Steak  Served  with  rice,  lemon  wedge,  and  tartar  sauce  .  $6.95    DuCoin  Steak  Ranchero  USDA  Choice  New  York  Steak  topped  with  sauteed 

mushrooms,  garlic  &  onions  and  served  on  an  iron  platter.  $9.95 


Bull's  Eye  Steak  Bull's  Eye  barbecue  sauce  on  a  USDA  choice  top  sirloin 
steak  served  with  mashed  potatoes  or  french  fries.  $6.95 


Teriyaki  Chicken  Marinated  whole  chicken  breast  served  with  rice.  $5. 75 

Meat  Loaf  Homemade,  using  fresh  ground  chuck  beef;  served  with 
french  fries  or  mashed  potatoes.  $4.50 

Sauteed  Prawns  Prawns  sauteed  with  mushrooms,  broccoli. 
Vegetable  Lasagna  Layered  spinach  carrots,  mozzarella  cheese,  onions,  and  tomato,  basil,  and  garlic.  $5.95 

Parmesan  cheese  served  with  a  slice  of  sourdough  garlic  bread.  $4.50 


Spaghetti  with  Meat  Sauce  Served  witha  sliceof  sourdough 
garlic  bread.  $4.50 


Fried  Prawns  Lightly  battered  deep  fried  prawns  with  our 
honey-mustard  sauce.  $5. 75 

'SPECIALS  only  Mon.-  Fri.  and  non-holidays 


ask  the  people 


What's  Your  Favorite 
Tenderloin  Restaurant? 

by  M.T.  Jones 


Officer  Kevin  Dillon, 
Tenderloin  Beat  Cop 

"I  have  several  fa- 
vorites. The  sand- 
wiches at  Olympic 
Deli  at  140  Mason  are 
so  cheap,  and  just 
packed  with  meat.  The 
owner,  Mario,  bakes 
the  bread  fresh  right 
there — everything's 
real  fresh." 

Jim  Wood, 
Examiner  Food  Critic 
"For  me  there's  no 
question — the  101  Res- 
taurant is  terrific. 
Almost  everything  is 
just  grca  t.There's  good 
service  and  it's  fun  to 
eat  there." 


Keith  Grier, 
Recreation  Director 

"The  Sizzler,  because 
of  the  salad  bar,  all- 
you-can-eat  shrimp. 
The  atmosphere  and 
personnel  are  great. 
It's  a  real  Tenderloin 
institution  and  goes 
good  just  before  the 
theater." 

Alice  Waters, 
Owner  of  Chez 
Panisse  Restaurant 

"The  101  Restaurant  is 
my  staff's  choice  as 
their  favorite  Tender- 
loin restaurant." 


Tho  Do, 

Community  Worker 

The  Pacific  Restaurant 
on  Jones  is  great  for  > 
ethnic  Vietnamese 
food,  cooked  in  the 
Northern  style.  I  re- 
ally like  the  beef 
noodle  soup  and  the 
barbecue  pork  with 
noodles. 


Rob  Morse, 
Examiner  Columnist 
"Tu  Lan  on  Sixth 
Street  is  my  favorite.  I 
eat  there  more  often 
than  I  eat  at  home.  I 
know  it's  not  in  the 
Tenderloin  proper, 
but  Tu  Lan  is  a  great 
neighborhood  place." 

Sasha  Ruda, 
Media  Critic 
"I'm  always  hearing 
cheeseburgers  calling 
my  name  from  the 
Family  Inn  at  505 
Jones.  Hold  the  mayo, 
with  swiss,  please." 


Art  Agnos, 

San  Francisco  Mayor 

"I  like  the  Sizzler.  It's 

right  in  the  middle  of 

the  Tenderloin  and  it's 

where  everyone 

goes." 
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DIRECTORY 


1.101  Restaurant -101  Eddy  Street.  Of- 
fers an  excellent  variety  of  Vietnamese 
soups  and  entrees.  A  favorite  hang  out  for 
the  South  of  Market  crowd.  Price  range:  $4- 
$15.  Open  Mon.-Sat.,  11  a.m.-9  p.m.  928- 
4490. 


2.  Athen's  Greek  -  39  Mason  Street.  Sit 
at  the  counter  (or  one  of  the  three  tables) 
and  eat  Greek  home-cooking  at  its  best. 
Wonderful  moussaka,  Greek  salads,  and 
more.  Price  range:  $3-$9.  Open  Mon.- 
Sat.,  11:30  a.m.-10p.m.  775-1929. 


3.  Burma's  House  -  720  Post  Street. 
Serves  both  Chinese  and  Burmese  food. 
Hot  wok  cooking  gives  the  dishes  a  sultry, 
smoky  flavor.  Delicious  use  of  coconut  milk 
and  thin  flakey  doughs  in  various  dishes. 
Price  range:  $3.50-$7.50  with  lunch  spe- 
cials for  $2. 75-$4.  Open  7  days,  11:30  a.m.- 
10  p.m.  775-1156. 


4.  Cafe  Tai  -  410  Ellis  Street.  Offers  Viet- 
namese coffee  in  a  comfortable  setting. 
Open  7  days,  6  a.m.-1 0  p.m.  771  -0208. 


5.  Cam  Hung  -  294  Turk  Street.  Chinese 
and  Vietnamese  food,  featuring  Kung  Pao 
chicken,  Mongolian  beef,  Kung  Pao  shrimp. 
Price  range:  $3.25-$7.  Open  7  days,  10 
a.m.-9  p.m.  441-2608. 

6.  CoCo's  Restaurant  &  Coffee  Shop 

-  284  O'Farrell.  Serves  breakfast  all  hours. 
Seafood,  salads,  hamburgers,  fancy  sand- 
wiches and  fountain  drinks.  Price  range: 
$4-$10.  Open  7  days,  6:30  a.m. -11  p.m. 
362-8947. 

7.  Cordon  Bleu  -  771  O'Farrell.  This 
simple,  clean  diner  offers  pastries,  Ameri- 
can sandwiches  and  entrees,  as  well  as 
Chinese  food  (pot  stickers,  barbecued  pork 
buns,  prawns  with  lobster  sauce,  etc.)  Price 
range:  $2.55-$4.55.  Open  7days,  7:30  a.m.- 
7:30  p.m.  921-5378. 


8.  Due  Ky  Restaurant  -  491  Ellis  Street. 
Voted  one  of  the  top  two  restaurants  by 
Times  readers  in  the  favorite  restaurant 
contest.  Catfish  hot  &  sour  soup,  shredded 
&  barbecued  pork  over  rice.  Price  range: 
$3-$4.75.  Open  7  days,  9  a.m.-9  p.m.  928- 
5188. 


9.  First  Restaurant  -  61 1  Larkin  Street. 
Serves  both  Chinese  and  Thai  dishes.  Spicy 
use  of  beef  and  chicken.  Price  range:  $3.25- 
$5.50.  Open  7  days,  Mon.-Sat.,  9  a.m.-9 
p.m.,  Sun.,  9  a.m.-5  p.m.  474-6331. 


10.  Five  Towns  -  515  Ellis  Street.  Chi- 
nesefood,  featuring  Singapore  rice  noodles, 
seafood  and  beef  stew.  Price  range:  $2.55- 
$8.50.  Open  7  days,  11  a.m.-9  p.m.  673- 
5685. 


1 1 .  Garden  Juice  Bar  - 1 0  Mason  Street. 
A  favorite  stop  for  the  downtown  lunch 
crowd.  Generous  deli  sandwiches  made  to 
order,  fresh  fruit  shakes,  spinach  salad, 
frozen  yogurt  and  pastries.  Price  range:  $1  - 
$4.  Open  Mon.-Fri.,  7:30  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Sat., 
10a.m.-3:30  p.m.  781-8450. 


12.  Geary  Steak  House  -  901  Larkin 
Street.  Hearty  American  food  at  very  rea- 
sonable prices.  Serves  tasty  hamburgers, 
steaks  and  barbecued  beef  ribs.  Price  range: 
$2.75-$10.  Open  7  days,  11  a.m. -11  p.m. 
776-6300. 


13.  Hen  Nam  Coffee  and  Donut  Shop 

-  50 1  Ellis  Street.  Coffee,  donuts,  soft  drinks. 
Price  range:  $.40-$1 .  Open  7  days,  5  a.m.- 
10  p.m.  673-3130. 


14.  Hung  Ky  -  250  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 
Specialities  include  delicious  Vietnamese 
soups  as  well  as  Chinese  entrees.  Serves 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner.  Price  range: 
$2.75-$6.25.  ($3.75  lunch  special)  Open  7 
days,  9a.m.-9  p.m.  921-0603. 


15.  India  Food  &  Gifts  -  907  Post  Street. 
Indian  groceries,  gifts,  music  tapes.  Deli 
serves  hot  entrees  such  as  chicken  curry, 
lamb  Roghan  Josh,  lentils,  chickpeas.  Price 
range:  $3-$6.  Open  Mon.-Sat.,  11  a.m.-7 
p.m.,  Sundays,11  a.m.-6  p.m.  Closed 
Wednesdays.  771-5041. 


16.  Indonesia  Restaurant  -  678  Post 
Street.  Offers  reasonably  priced  Indone- 
sian fare,  including  Gado  Gado  peanut 
sauce  salad  for  $2.60  and  entrees  from 
$3.50-3.95.  Cosy  and  quiet.  Open  7  days, 
11  a.m.-10p.m.  474-4026. 


1 7.  J&E  Delicatessen  -  757  Larkin  Street. 
Barbecued  chicken,  fresh  sandwiches  and 
spaghetti.  Special  offer:  free  12  oz.  bever- 
age with  barbecued  chicken  or  sandwich. 
Price  range:  $1 .85-$4.  Open  7  days,  7  a.m.- 
11  p.m.  673-2490. 


18.  Julianna's  Pizzadelli  -  127  Eddy 
Street.  Voted  one  of  the  top  two  restaurants 
by  Times  readers  in  favorite  restaurant  con- 
test. Definitely  one  of  the  best  New  York- 
style  pizzas  in  San  Francisco—  slices  are 
large,  and  thick  with  cheese.  Also  serves 
salads,  calzone,  pasta  and  sandwiches. 
Price  range:  $1  -$10.  Open  7  days,  1 1  a.m.- 
2  a.m.  929-8834. 

19.  Kim  Hoang  -  393  Eddy  Street.  Spe- 
cializing in  Vietnamese  noodle  soup.  Rice 
soup,  egg  rolls,  and  spring  rolls.  Price  range: 
$2.75-$3.75.  Open  7  days,  8  a.m.-9  p.m. 
673-5583. 


20.  La  Quiche  Restaurant  -  550  Taylor 
Street.  A  French  restaurant  reminiscent  of 
the  Parisian  Latin  Quarter.  Poulet  royal, 
crab  meat  Florentine,  seafood.  Price  range: 
$8-$16.  Open  Mon.-Sat.,  11:30  a.m.-2:30 
p.m.,  5:30  p.m.-1 0  p.m.  441  -271 1 . 


21.  Larkin  Family  Restaurant  500 

Larkin  Street.  Vietnamese  food,  including 
spicy-hot  lemon  grass  chicken  and  sea- 
food. American  sandwiches,  too.  Price 
range:  $3.25-$20.  Open  7  days,  8  a.m.-9 
p.m.  928-5595. 


22.  Le  Cafe  du  Coin  -  696  Geary  Street. 
Offers  a  selection  of  omelette,  and  rea- 
sonably priced  breakfast  specials.  Lunch 
choices  include  hamburgers,  sandwiches, 
and  salads.  Dinner  menu  includes  steak, 
chicken  and  prawn  entrees.  A  sunny  place 
to  read  the  paper  and  enjoy  a  cappucino. 
Price  range:  $2.50-$6.50.  Open  Mon.-Fri., 
7  a.m.-1 1 :30  a.m.,  Sat.-Sun.,  7  a.m.-2  p.m. 
441-6770. 


23.  Little  Henry's  -  280  Golden  Gate. 
Serves  good,  cheap  food,  including  pasta 
and  seafood.  A  neighborhood  institution. 
Price  range:  $4.25-$7.  Open  7  days,  9 
a.m.-9  p.m.  776-0327. 


24.  Magpie  Pizza  -  491  O'Farrell.  A  full 

menu  of  old-style  Italian  favorites  including 
baked  stuffed  shells  and  manicotti.  Free 
delivery.  Price  range:  pizza  $5-$13,  En- 
trees $4-$6,  Sandwiches  $3.75-$5.  Open  7 
days,  1 1  a.m.-  2  a.m.  (Delivery  hours:  noon- 
midnight).  673-4444. 


25.  Main  Stem  -  2  Turk  Street.  German 
and  American  food.  Hand-carved  sand- 
wiches, buffalo  stew,  turkey  wing  fricassee. 
Salads  and  sauerkraut.  Price  range:  $1  -$6. 
Open  7  days,  10  a.m.-12  p.m.  776-3330. 

26.  McAllister  Grocery  &  Deli  -  136 

McAllister  Street  .Great  falafel  plates. 
Hummos,  fresh  green  salads,  cold  cuts, 
and  vegetarian  plates.  Seating  available. 
Price  range:  $1  -$6.  Open  Mon.-Sat.,  8  a.m.- 
9  p.m.,  Sun.,  8  a.m.-7  p.m.  861-5315. 


27.  Mekong  -  730  Larkin  Street.  Vietnam- 
ese specialties  include  noodle  soup  with 
shrimp,  fish  balls,  abalone  and  pork,  and 
Mekong  rice.  Price  range:  $3-$7.50.  Open 
7  days,  9  a.m.-9  p.m.  928-8989. 


28.  My  Phuong  Coffee  Shop  -  248 

Hyde  Street.  Serves  the  traditional  strong, 
sweet  Vietnamese  coffee.  Also  donuts  and 
sandwiches.  Price  range:  $1-$3.  Open  7 
days,  5:30  a.m.-10  p.m.  474-7126. 


29.  New  Delhi  Restaurant  -  160  Ellis 
Street.  Tastylndian  food.  Special  dishes 
include  Kofta  Shah  Jahani  (stuffed  meat- 
balls with  Kashmiri  spices),  a  favorite  of 
1 7th  century  Shah  Jahan,  builder  of  the  Taj 
Mahal.  Price  range:  $10-$16,  Open  Tues.- 
Sat.,  1 1 :30a.m.-2:30p.m.,  5:30  p.m.-1 0:30 
p.m.,  Mondays,  1 1 :30  a.m-2:30  p.m.  5:30- 
9:30  p.m.  397-8470. 
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30.  New  Star  Restaurant  -  400  Eddy 
Street.  This  Chinese/  Vietnamese  restau- 
rant is  a  popular  local  gathering  place. 
Many  kinds  of  clay  pot  dishes,  seafood  and 
great  noodle  soup.  Price  range:  $2.75- 
$16.50.  Open  7  days,  9  a.m.-9  p.m.  771- 
9690. 


31.  New  West  Natural  Foods  970 

Market  Street.  Serves  vegetarian  sand- 
wiches, fruit  &  vegetable  juices,  salads, 
natural  snacks,  vitamins  and  herbs.  Price 
range:  $1 .90-$4.  Open  Mon.-Fri.,  1 0  a.m.- 
6  p.m.,  Sat.,  10  a.m.-5:30  p.m.,  Sun.,  12 
p.m.-5  p.m.  775-7760. 


32.  Olympic  Deli  &  Liquor  - 1 20  Mason 
Street.  Serves  delicious  deli  food,  tasty 
sandwiches,  fruit,  and  drinks  (including 
espresso).  Comfortable  seating.  Price 
range:  $1  -$4.  Open  Mon.-Sat.,  7  a.m.-mid- 
night.  788-3069. 


33.  Original  Joe's  - 144  Taylor  Street.  A 
Tenderloin  landmark  for  52  years;  voted 
one  of  the  1 0  best  by  77mes  readers  in  the 
favorite  restaurant  contest.  Features  gen- 
erous portions  of  well-prepared  Italian  and 
American  food.  Elegant  service  by  friendly 
waiters.  Price  range:  $4-$1 8.  Open  7  days, 
10:30  a.m.-1 :15  a.m.  775-4877. 


34.  Pacific  Restaurant  (Pho  Thai  Binh 
Duong)  -  607  Larkin  Street.  (Also  at  337 
Jones  Street.)  Spacious  and  clean.  Serves 
traditional  Vietnamese  dishes,  including 
various  noodle  soups.  For  a  treat,  try  the  5- 
spice  chicken,  charbroiled  pork  and  Viet- 
namese rollcombination  plate.  Price  range: 
$3.50-$6.  Open  7  days,  8  a.m. -8  p.m.  441  - 
6722. 

35.  Pari's  Deli  -  842  Geary  Street.  Fea- 
tures Middle-Eastern  sandwiches  as  well 
as  piroshki,  ravioli,  and  eggplant  dishes. 
Carries  bulk  nuts  and  grains,  too.  Price 
range:  $2-$4.  Open  Mon.-Sat.,  10:30  a.m.- 
2  p.m.,  Sun.,  11  a.m.-10p.m.  771-2219. 


36.  Phnom  Penh  -  631  Larkin  Street.  The 
only  Cambodian  restaurant  in  the  Tender- 
loin. Specialities  include  boneless  chicken 
stir  fried  with  five  spices  and  sweet  basil 
leaves,  and  shredded  green  payaya,  diced 
cooked  sirloin  pork  and  prawns  tossed  with 


lemon  dressing.  Price  range:  $4-$10.  Open 
Mon.-Fri.,  11  a.m.-3  p.m.,  5  p.m. -9  p.m. 
775-5979. 


37.  Polo's  -  34  Mason  Street.  A  Tender- 
loin landmark  serving  fine  Italian  food  for 
more  than  51  years.  Specialities  include 
baked  lasagna,  linguine  with  clams,  and 
fettucine  with  shrimp.  Price  range:  $4-$10. 
Open  Mon.-Sat.,  1 1  a.m.-11  p.m.  362-771 9. 

38.  Royal  Cafe  -  94  Turk  Street.  A  tradi- 
tional Chinese  American  diner  with  a  down- 
home  Tenderloin  atmosphere.  Menu  fea- 
tures chow  mein,  chop  suey,  American 
breakfasts.  Price  range:  $3-$6.  Open  7 
days,  11  a.m.-midnight.  776-7415. 


39.  Siam  Cafe  -  807  Geary  Street.  Thai 
and  Vietnamese  food  in  a  cosy  neighbor- 
hood diner.  Favorite  dishes  include  Sia- 
mese sour  pork  sausage,  prawns  w/mint 
leaves,  f  ishball  curry  over  rice.  Price  range: 
$3.50-$5.  Open  Mon.-Sat.,  10  a.m.-8  p.m. 
775-5821. 


40.  Signor  Pizza  -  705  Geary  Street.  An- 
other great  Tenderloin  pizza  place.  Price 
range:  $1.25  (per  slice)-$1 5.00  (whole  pie 
w/works).  Open  7  days,  noon-midnight.  776- 
3000. 


41.  Sizzler  -  398  Eddy  Street.  American- 
style  restaurant..  Fantastic  all-you-can-eat 
salad  bar  for  $5.29.  Sirloin  steak  for  $6.99, 
lemon  herb  chicken  for  $3.99.  Senior  citi- 
zen discounts.  Operated  on  a  nonprofit 
basis  by  Reality  House  West.  Price  range: 
$4-$13.  Open  7  days,  1 1  a.m.-10  p.m.  775- 
1393. 


42.  Spartakos  -  628  Ellis  Street.  Watch  a 
huge  screen  TV  as  you  eat  freshly  grilled 
barbecue  chicken,  ribs  and  hamburgers. 
Special  offer  of  free  beverage  with  lunch. 
Price  range:  $2.50-$6.50.  Open  7  days.  8 
a.m.-2  a.m.;  Serving  food  7  days,  10  a.m. - 
6  p.m.  567-4868. 

43.  Super  Burrito  -  35  Mason  Street.  A 
tiny  storefront  serving  great  burritos  and 
tacos,  to  go  only.  Price  range:  $1.25  - 
$3.50.  Open  Mon.-Sat.,  11  a.m.-11  p.m. 
928-7782. 


44.  The  Thai  Stick  698  Post  Street. 
Enjoy  superb  Thai  food  in  elegant  sur- 
roundings. Seafood,  broiled  chicken,  and 
homemade  curries,  using  fresh  ingredients. 
Pleasant  service.  Tom  Ka  Gai  soup  (Chicken 
in  coconut  milk  with  mushrooms  and  chili)  is 
very  tasty.  Price  range:  $4.75-$8.  Open 
Mon.-Sat.,  11  a.m.-3  p.m.,  5p.m.-11  p.m. 
928-7730. 


45.  Tina's  -  83  Eddy  Street.  A  comfortable 
cafe  serving  hamburgers  (including  feta 
cheeseburgers),  pasta,  seafood,  salads, 
shakes  and  more.  Price  range:  $2-$9.25. 
Open  7days,  Mon.-Fri.,  6  a.m.-8  p.m.,  Sat., 
7  a.m.-7  p.m.,  Sun.,  8  a.m.-7  p.m.  982- 
3451. 


46.  Vietnam  II  Seafood  -  701  Larkin 
Street.  Choose  from  over  200  Vietnamese 
and  Chinese  dishes.  Great  seafood.  Price 
range:  $2.75-$30.  Open  7  days.  10  a.m.- 
midnight.  885-1274. 

The  Tenderloin  Dining  Guide's 
restaurant  listings  were  compiled 
by  Betsy  Edwards,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Luong  Tu,  Uli  Knorr,  Lau- 
rence Uebersfeld,  Liz  Price,  Josh 
Brandon,  Sara  Colm,  Tom  Mc- 
Carthy, and  Dana  Sachs. 
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I  NORTH  AMERICAN 

499  Ellis  Cafe  -  499  Ellis  Street  Price  range  $2-$4. 
Open  Mon  -Sat ,  7  a  m  -8  p.m  ;  Sun..  8a  m. -4  p.m. 
Breakfast  served  all  day. 

Abbey  Room,  Atherton  Hotel  •  685  Ellis  Street 
Price  range:  $4  95-$8.  Open  Mon  -Fri.,  7  a.m. -2:30 
p.m.;  Sat.-Sun.,  7  a.m.-noon.  474-5720 

Bon  Ami  Cafe  -  501  O'Farrell  Street.  Price  range 
$1.50-$4.20.OpenMon.-Fri..6  30a.m  -8  p.m  ,  Sat  - 
Sun..  7:30  a.m. -8  p.m.  775-9109. 

Cafe  De  Lyon  -  658  O'Farrell  Street  Pnce  range:  $1  - 
$3.20.  Open  Sun.-Fn.,11  a.m.-11  p.m.  441-8364. 

Cafe  Noon  -  426  Larkin  Street.  Price  range  $1.45- 
$3  75  Open  Mon  -Fri..  6  a.m.-4.30  p  m  885-5726. 

CoCo's  Restaurant  &  Coffee  Shop  -  (see  map  on 
pg.  17)  284  O'Farrell  Street.  Price  range:  $4-$10. 
Open  7  days,  6.30  a.m.-1 1  p.m.  362-8947. 

Dudley's  Bar  and  Grill  -  41 4  O'Farrell  Street.  (Offers 
Senior  Citizen's  specials.)  Price  range:  $4-$1 8.  Open 
7  days.  6:30  a.m.-2:30  p.m.  and  5.30  p.m.-10:30 
p.m.  775-4477. 

The  Express  Stop  -  304  Mason  Street.  Price  range 
$1  25-$375.  Open  Mon. -Fri..  7  a.m.-6  p.m.;  Sat.,  7 
a  m.-3  p.m.  397-0909. 

Geary  Steak  House  -  (see  map  on  pg.  1 7)  901  Geary 
Street.  Price  range:  $2.75-$1 0  Open  7  days,  1 1  a  m  - 

II  p.m.  776-6300. 

Golden  Star  Restaurant  - 149  Taylor  Street  Price 
range:  40  cents-$2.35.  Open  7  days,  6  a.m. -8  p.m. 
776-3364. 

La  Petite  Boulangerie  -  555  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
Price  range:  $1-$4.  Open  Mon. -Fri.,  6  a.m. -7  p.m.; 
Sat.,  7  a.m.-6  p.m.;  Sun..  8  a.m. -5  p.m.  861-8521. 

Lafayette  Restaurant  -  250  Hyde  Street  Price  range 
$275-$6.50.  Open  7  days,  7  a.m.-10  p.m.  441-4884 

Le  Cafe  du  Coin  -  (see  map  on  pg  17)  696  Geary 
Street.  Open  Mon.-Fri.,  7  a.m.-10  p.m  ,  Sat  -Sun.,  7 
a.m.-2  p.m.  Price  range:  $2  50- $6.50.  441-6770 

Little  Ivan's  Cafe  -  265  Golden  Gate  Ave.  Price 
range:  $1.5O-$2.50.  Open  Mon.-Fri.,  7:30  a  m  -4:30 
p.m.  255-2052. 

Lorl's  Diner  -  336  Mason  Street.  Price  range:  $1 .50- 
$12.  Open  24  hours,  7  days.  392-8646 

Manor  House-21 0  Jones  Street  Pnce  range:$1 75- 
$8.  Open  Mon.-Fri.,  11  a.m. -6  p.m.,  Sun  .  3  p  m  -7 
p.m.  928-1496, 
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Ma  can  Coffee  Shop  -  167  Mason  Street.  Price 
range.  $2-$6.  Open  7  days,  6  a.m.-3  p.m.  567-8481 . 

Moulin  Rouge  -  887  Geary  Street.  Price  range:  $3- 
$4  Open  Mon.-Sat.,  7  a  m -2  p.m.;  Sun  ,  7:30 a.m.-2 
p.m.  928-0158. 

Mrs.  Edwards  -  405  Taylor  Street  (in  Hotel  Calitor- 
nian).  Price  range:  $275-$7.  Open  7  days,  7  a.m.-3 
p.m.  776-3376. 

The  Muffin  -  39  Taylor  Street.  Pnce  range.  $1 75-$7 
Open  Mon.-Fri.,  6  a  m  -5  p.m.;  Sat.,  7  a.m.-4  p.m. 
775-1048. 

Olympic  Flame  Cafe  •  555  Geary  Street  Price 
range:  $1 .25- $6.  Open  7  days.  6  a.m.-4  p.m.  885- 
0984. 

The  Perfect  Hamburger  -  601  Geary  Street  Price 
range:  $1.50-$5.25.  Open  7  days,  7  a.m.-10  p.m. 
474-4598 

Pine  Crest  Restaurant  -  401  Geary  Street.  Pnce 
range:  $2.35-$1 2.  Open  24  hours,  7  days.  885-6907 


Post  Street  Bar  and  Cafe  -  632  Post  Street  Price 
range:  $6.75-$13.  Open  Mor.  -Fn  11:30  a.m.-2:30 
p.m.  Tues-Sat :  6  p.m.-10  p.m.  928-2080. 

Sizzler  -  (see  map  on  pg.  1 7)  398  Eddy  Street.  Price 
range:  $4-$13  Open  7  days.  1 1  a.m. -10  p.m.  775- 
1393. 

Spartakos  -  (see  map  on  pg.  17)  628  Ellis  Street 
Price  range:  $2.50-$6.50  Open  7  days.  8  a  m  -2 
a  m  ,  Serving  food  7  days, 10  a  m  -6  p.m.  567-4868 

Squid's  -  96  McAllister  Street.  Price  range:  $6-$13. 
Open  Mon.-Fri.,  11:30  a.m.-midnight,  Sat.,  11:30 
am -5 p.m.  861-0100 

Star  Cafe  -  555  Golden  Gate  Avenue.  Price  range 
$4-$8.  Open  Mon.-Fri.,  8:30  a  m  -10  p  m. ;  Sat  -Sun., 
10a.m.-10pm  861-8521. 

Studio  Coffee  Shop  -  290  Golden  Gate  Ave  Price 
range: $1.75-$4.35.OpenMon.-Fri.,6a.m.-3:30pm  , 
Sat ,  7  a.m.-2  p.m.  921-5541. 

Tenderloin  Cafe  -  322  Eddy  Street.  Price  range 
$1  .  65-13.45.  Open  Mon.-Fri.,  6:30  a.m.-5p.m.;Sat.. 
7  30  a  m  -5  p.m.,  Sun..  7:30  a.m.-3p.m.  885-2776. 

Tina's  -  (see  map  on  pg.  17)  83  Eddy  Street.  Price 
range: $2-$9.25.  Open  Mon.-Fri  , 6 a.m. -8 p.m.; Sat., 
7  a  m.-7  p.m.;  Sun.:  8  a.m.-7  p.m.  982-3451 . 

Villa  Nonna  Restaurant  -  869  Geary  Street.  Price 
range:  $2.50-$8.  Open  7  days,  7  a.m. -10  p.m.  441- 
1228. 

Western  Barbeque  -  245  Eddy  Street  Price  range: 
$2  75-$5.50.  Open  7  days,  8  a.m.-8  p.m.  474-5364. 

Young's  Sandwiches  -  652B  Polk  Street.  Price 
range;  $1  30-$4.85.  Open  Mon.-Sat.,  7  a.m.-3  p.m. 
776-9595. 

■  BRITISH 

The  Old  Chelsea  (Fish  &  Chips)  -  932  Larkin  Street 
Price  range:  $3.25-$6.  Open  7  days,  4  p.m.-1 1  p.m. 
474-5015. 

I  BURMESE 

Burma's  House  -  (see  map  on  pg  16)  720  Post 

Street  Price  range:  $3  50-$7.50  with  lunch  speciaJs 
for  $275-$3.95.  Open  7  days,  11:30  a.m.-10  p.m. 

775-  1156. 

I  CAMBODIAN 

Phnom  Penh  -  (see  map  on  pg.  1 7)  631  Larkin  Street. 
Price  range:  $4-$  10.  Open  Mon.-Fri.,  11  a.m.-3p  m. 
and5p.m.-9p.m.  775-5979. 

■  CHINESE 

A&W  Restaurant  -  227  Hyde  Street.  Price  range: 
$2.45-$7.50.  Open  Mon.-Sat.,  1 1  a.m.-9  p.m.  771- 
8883 

Bamboo  Garden  Restaurant  -  407  Ellis  Street  Price 
range:  $2 75-$4 .75.  Open  7  days,  11  a.m. -10  p.m. 

776-  1491. 

China  Moon  Cafe  -  639  Post  Street.  Price  range 
$16.50-$18.50  for  entrees;  appetizers,  $4.50-$7.25. 
Open  for  lunch  Mon.-Sat.,  11:30  a.m.-2:15  p.m.; 
dinner  every  night,  5:30  p.m. -10  p.m.  775-4789. 

The  Dragon  Restaurant  -  928  Geary  Street.  Price 
range:  $2.50- $6.  Open  7  days,  11  a.m.-9  p.m.  928- 
3259. 

First  Restaurant  -  (see  map  on  pg.  17)  61 1  Larkin 
Street.  Price  range:  $3.25-$5.50.  Open  Mon.-Sat.,  9 
a  m  -9  p.m.;  Sun.,  9  a.m  -5  p.m.  474-6331. 

Five  Towns  -  (see  map  on  pg.  17)  515  Ellis  Street. 
Price  range:  $2.55-$8.50  Open  7  days,11  a.m.-9 
p.m.  673-5685. 

Fortune  City  -  683  Geary  Street.  Price  range:  $3-$6. 
Open  7  days,  8  a.m. -11  p.m.  776-7353. 

Hal  Ky  -  707  Ellis  Street  Price  range:  $3-4  75.  Open 
7  days,  8:30  a  m.-6  p.m.  771-2577 

Hen  Nam  -  572  O'Farrell  Street  Price  range:  $4.75- 
7  95.  Open  7  days,  10:30  a  m. -10  p.m.  673-3136. 

Hung  Ky  -  (see  map  on  pg.  17)  250  Golden  Gate 
Avenue.  Price  range:  $275-$6.25  ($3.75  lunch  spe- 
cial). Open  7  days,  9a.m.-9p.m.  921-0603. 

New  China  Restaurant  2  -  434  Larkin  Street.  Price 
range.  $1.65-$4.50.  Open  Mon.-Fri..  6:30  a.m.-5 
p.m.;  Sat.  7  a.m. -3 p.m.  771-2739. 


The  Square  -  405  Mason  Street  Price  range:  $5.75- 
$20.  Open  Mon.-Sat.,  11.30am  -3  p  m.  776-8699. 

■  CHINESE/AMERICAN 

Agnes'  Coffee  Shop  -  631  O'Farrell  Street.  Price 
range:  $2-$7.95.  Open  Mon.-Sat ,  7:30  a.m.-9  p.m. 
775-0861. 

Cordon  Bleu  -  (see  map  on  pg  17)  771  O'Farrell 
Street.  Price  range:  $2  55-4  55.  Open  7  Days.  7:30 
a  m. -7:30  p.m.  921-5378. 

Em's  Place  -  154  McAllister  Street.  Price  range: 
$1 .65-$5.25.  Open  Mon.-Fri ,  7  a.m.-7  p.m  ;  Sat.,  7 
a.m.-4p.m.  552-8379. 


Family  Inn  -  505  Jones  Street  Price  range:  $3-$5 
Open7days.  10  a.m. -9  p.m  771-5995. 

George's  Cafe  -  599  O'Farrell  Street.  Price  range: 
$1.30  -5.80.  Open  Mon -Sat .  7  a  m.-8  p.m.  673- 
0131 

Lew's  Cafe  -  799  O'Farrell  Street .  Price  range:  $  1 .80- 
4.90.  Open  7  days,  7  a.m.-9  p.m.  776-7944, 

Lucky  Cafe  -  655  Larkin  Street.  Price  range:  $2:35- 
$4.  Open  Mon.,  7:30  a.m.-1 :30  p.m.;  Tues-Fri.  and 
Sun..  7:30  a.m.-4:30p.m.  673-5207. 

Lung  Hing  Restaurant  -  219  Jones  Street.  Price 
range:  $1  50-$2.50.  Open  Sun  -Fn  .  1 1  a.m.-8  p.m. 
776-3133. 

New  China  Restaurant  -  272  McAllister  Street.  Price 
range:  $1.35-$3.45.  Open  Mon.-Fri.,  6:30  a.m.-6:30 
p.m.;  Sat..  7  a.m.-3  p.m.  552-6188. 

O'Farrell  Street  Cafe  -  478  O'Farrell  Street.  Price 
range:  $2.35-$7,  Open  Wed-Mon.,  9  a.m.-6  p.m. 
775-1349. 


Panda  Restaurant  -  655  Ellis  Street.  Price  range:  $3- 
$8.25.  Open  7  days.  7a.m.-9p.m.  771-3000 

Royal  Cafe  -  (see  map  on  pg.  17)  94  Turk  Street. 
Price  range:  $3-$6.  Open  7  days.  11  a.m.-midnight. 
776-7415. 

Silver  Palace  -  700  Polk  Street  Price  range:  $1 .25- 
$4.  Open  Mon.-Sat.  Call  for  hours.  928-3888. 

West  Coast  Coffee  Shop  -  178  Golden  Gate  Ave- 
nue. Price  range:  $1.45-$3.25  Open  Mon.-Fn  ,  7  30 
a.m. -4  p.m.  776-8925. 

■  DELI 

David's  Fine  Foods  - 125  Hyde  Street.  Price  range; 
$1  50-$3.50.  Open  Mon.-Fri..  7  a,m.-6  p.m. ;  Sat.,  10 
a.m.-3p.m.  776-8090. 

Garden  Juice  Bar  -  (see  map  on  pg.  17)  10  Mason 
Street.  Price  range:  $1-$4.  Open  Mon.-Fri..  7  30 
a.m.-5  p.m.;  Sat..  10  a  m  -3:30  p.m.  781-8450. 

Gelato  Classico  -  448A  Post  Street.  Price  range: 
sandwiches,  $4-$4.50.  Open  7  days,  7  a.m.-1 1  p.m. 
989-5884. 

J&D  Liquors  - 1042  Polk  Street.  Price  range:  $2-$3. 
Open  Mon.-Sat..  10  a.m.-1  a.m.  673-9656. 

J&E  Delicatessen  -  (see  map  on  pg.  17)  757  Larkin 
Street.  Price  range:  $1.85-$4  0pen7days.  7a.m. -1 1 
p.m.  673-2490. 

J.C.  Franks  -  634  Polk  Street.  Price  range:  $1.50- 
$3.55  Open  Mon  -Fri..  10  a.m.-6  p.m.  771-6877. 

Shayeb  Liquor  &  Grocery  - 1030  Polk  Street.  Price 
range:$1-$5.30.  Open  24  hours.  7  days.  771-1056. 

Turk  and  Larkin  Deli  -  476  Turk  Street.  Catenng 
available.  Price  range:  $1.50-$4.  Open  Mon.-Fn.,  6 
a.m.-3  p.m.  771-6889. 

■  FILIPINO 

Mellle's  -  632  Polk  Street.  Price  range:  $1-$3.50. 
Open  Mon.-Fri..  7:30  a.m.-2  p.m.  885-4488. 


*  FACTS  ABOUT  A  LANDMARK  * 


•  Old  San  Francisco  Landmark, 
"Stepping  Into  Joe's  Is 
Stepping  Into  The 
San  Francisco  Of 
The  3O's&40's." 

•  Biggest  Hamburger 
This  Side  of  Texas. 


*  Oldest  Waiters  in  This  Side  of  Medicare 
(Seriously,  Some  of  Our  Staff 
Have  Been  With  Us  40  Years. 
Average  Years  Worked 
Is  About  20). 
•  Biggest  Plate  of 
Spaghetti  This 
Side  of  Roma. 


*  Late  Night  Dining 
Spot  For  The  Big 
Band  Entertainers 
Of  The  40"  s  To  The 
Theatergoers  Of  Today. 


Best  Value  For  The 
Money  Anywhere  In 
The  Area,  Maybe 
The  Country. 
•  Best  Drinks  This  Side 
Of  The  Rio  Grande. 


Now  Offering... 


$6 


P"    available  2 -5  p.m. 
7  Days  A  Week! 


Super  Senior  Specials 

Select  From  4  entrees  with  sourdough  bread; 
vegetable;  pasta  or  potato;  coffee,  tea  or  milk 

144  TAYLOR  STREET 

San  Francisco,  CA 

775-4877 

P  S.  Meet  You  At  Joe's  Before  Or  After  The  Show. 
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Johnnie's  Place  -  136  Jones  Street.  Price  range: 
$1.50  -  $3.  Open  Mon.-Fri.,  8  a  m  -4:30  p.m.  673- 
4016. 

Kien  Giang  -  350  Jones  Street.  Price  range:  $1  50- 
$2  75.  Open  7  days:.  7  a.m.-7  p.m.  771  -5393. 

McAllister  Grocery  &  Dell  -  (see  map  on  pg.  1 7)  1 36 
McAllister  Street  Price  range:  $1-$6.  Open  Mon.- 
Sat .  8  a.m.-9  p.m  ;  Sun.,  8  a.m.-7  p.m.  861-5315. 

New  West  Natural  Foods  -  (see  map  on  pg  1 7)  970 
Market  Street.  Price  range.  $1.90-$4  Open  Mon  • 
Fn  ,  10a.m. -6p.m.; Sat. .10a.m. -5:30p.m. ;Sun.,  12 
p.m. -5  p.m  775-7760. 

Olympic  Dell  &  Liquor  -  (see  map  on  pg  17)  120 
Mason  Street.  Price  range:  40  cents-$4.  Open  Mon  - 
Sat..  7  a.m.-midnight.  788-3069. 

Original  Coney  Island  Hot  Dogs  -  91 4  Larkin  Street. 
Price  range:  $1.50-$2.  Open  7  days.12:30  p.m.-11 
p.m. 

Pari's  Deli  -  (see  map  on  pg.  17)  842  Geary  Street. 
Price  range:  $2-$4.  Open  7  days.  10  a  m  -10  p.m. 
771-2219. 

Ritz  Deli  -  470  Post  Street.  Price  range:  $2  50-$6. 
Open  7  days:  7  a.m.-  9  p.m.  392-2030. 

■  FRENCH 

Chrlstophe  Restaurant  -  320  Mason  Street.  Price 
range:  $5-$19.  Open  7  days.  1 1 :30  a.m.-10:30  p.m. 
433-7560. 

La  Quiche  Restaurant  -  550  Taylor  Street.  Price 
range:  $8-$16.  Open  Mon.-Sat.,  11:30  a  m -2:30 
p.m.  and  5:30  p.m.-10  p.m.  441-271 1 . 

■  GREEK 

Athens  Greek  -  (see  map  on  pg.  17)  39  Mason 
Street  Price  range:  $3-$9.  Open  Mon.-Sat..  11:30 
a.m.-10  p.m.  775-1929. 

■  GERMAN 

German  Cook  -  612  O'Farrell  Street.  Price  range: 
$4.95-8.95.  Open  Tues.-Sa!..  4:30  p.m.-9.30  p.m. 
776-9022. 

Main  Stem -(see  map  on  pg.  17)  2  Turk  Street.  Price 
range:  $1-$6.  Open  7  days.  10  a.m.-midnight.  776- 
3330 

■  INDIAN 

India  Foods  &  Gifts  -  (see  map  on  pg  1 7)  907  Post 
Street  .  Price  range:  $3-$6.  Mon.-Sat .  1 1  a.m.-7p.m.; 
Sun  .  11  a.m.-6  p.m.  Closed  Wednesdays.  771 -5041. 


Super  Burritos 
Tocos 

BEST  IN  TOWN 

Open  1 1  a.m.  -  1 1  p.m. 
Monday  -  Saturday 

JUST  TO  GO 
35  Mason  928-7782 


Maharanl  -  1122  Post  Street.  Price  range:  $3.75- 
$10.75.  Open  Tues-Fri.,11  a.m.-2:30  p.m.  and  5 
pm.-10  p.m.;  Sat  -Sun :  12:30  p.m.-3  p.m.  and  4 
p.m.-10pm  775-1988. 

Mela  Indian  Restaurant  -  41 7  O'Farrell  Street.  Price 
range:  $14.95-$19.95.  Open  7  days,  6p.m.-10  p.m. 
776-7171. 

New  Delhi  Restaurant  -  (see  map  on  pg  17)160 
Ellis  Street.  Price  range:  $10-$16;  10  course  bullet 
lunch-  $7.50.  Open  7  days.  1 1 :30  a.m.-2:30p.m.  and 
5:30  p.m.-1 0:30  p.m.  397-8470. 


■  INDONESIAN 

Indonesia  Restaurant  -  (see  map  on  pg  1 6)  678  Post 
Street.  Price  range:  $2.60-$4.  Open  7  days.  11  a.m. - 
10  p.m.  474-4026. 

Padang  -  700  Post  Street.  Price  range:  $4  25-$7.25. 
Lunch:  Tues.-Fri.  11:30  a.m.-2  p.m.;  dinner:  Mon.- 
Sat.  5  p.m.-10  p.m.  543-1070. 

■  ITALIAN 

Bardelli's  Ristorante  Italiano  -  243  O'Farrell  Street 
Price  range:  Lunch:  $5.50-$15.  Dinner:  $8.5O-$20. 
Open  Mon.-Fri..  11:30  a.m.-10p.m.;  Sat..  5p.m.-10 
p.m.  982-0243. 

Cafe  Pasta  de  Pesce  -  418  Larkin  Street.  Price 
range:  pizza.  $6-$15;  pasta.  $3-$4.25. 

Julianna's  Pizzadelll  -  (see  map  on  pg.  1 7)  1 27  Eddy 
Street.  Price  range:  $1-$10.  Open  7  days.  1 1  a.m.-2 
am.  929-8834. 

Little  Henry's  -  955  Larkin  Street.  Price  range:  $2.50- 
$9.  Open  7  days.  11  a.m.-10p.m.  776-1757. 

Lltttle  Henry's  -  (see  map  on  pg.  17)  280  Golden 
Gate.  Price  range:  $4.25-$7.  Open  7  days,  9  a.m.-9 
p.m.  776-0327. 

Magpie  -  (see  map  on  pg.  17)  491  O'Fanell  Street 
Price  range:  pizza,  $5-$13;  entrees,  $4-$6;  sand- 
wiches, $3.75-$5.  Open  7  days,  11  a  m  -  2  a.m. 
(Delivery  hours:  noon-midnight).  673-4444. 

Original  Joe's  -  (see  map  on  pg.  17)144  Taylor 
Street.  Price  range:  $4-$1 8.  Open  7  days,  1 0: 30  a  m . - 
1:15  a  m  775-4877, 

Polo's  -  (see  map  on  pg.  1 7)  34  Mason  Street.  Price 
range:  $4-$10.  Open  Mon.-Sat.,  1 1  a.m.-1 1  p.m.  362- 
7719. 

Pompodori's  Pizza  -  126  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
Price  range:  $2-$1 4.50.  Open  Mon  -Sat .,  1 1  30a.m.- 
7:30  p.m.  776-7077. 

Signor  Pizza  -  (see  map  on  pg.  1 7)  705  Geary  Street . 
Price  range:  $1 .25-$1 5.  Open  7  days,  noon-midnight 
776-3000. 


■  JAPANESE 

DojimarvAn  -  219  O'Farrell  Street  Price  range:  $5- 
$16.50.  Open  Mon.-Fri.,  11:30  a.m. -11  p.m.; 
Sun  .11:30  a.m.-10  p.m.  956-0838. 

Kantaro  Sushi  Japanese  Restaurant  -  124  Ellis 
Street  Price  range:  $4.95-$18.  Open  7  days.  1 1  30 
a.m.-10  p.m.  986-2339. 


Koto  Japanese  Restaurant  -  692  Geary  street 
Price  range:  $4.50-$1 1.50.  Open  Mon  -  Fri..  noon-2 
p.m.  and4  30pm.-9p.mSat.-Sun. ,4:30p.m. -9p.m. 
776-8666. 

■  KOREAN 

Korea  House  (Korean/Japanese)  -257  Ellis  Street. 
Pnce  range:  $2-$9.  Open  7  days.  10  a  m  -9  p.m. 

Sam  Da  Do  -  937  Geary  Street  Price  range:  $3-$10. 
Open  Mon.-Fri.,  1 1  a.m.-3  a.m.;  Sat-Sun..  5  p.m.-3 
a.m.  771-1877. 

■  MEXICAN 

Carlos  Goldstein's  -  280  O'Fanell  Street.  Pnce 
range:  $4-$20.  Open  7  days.  7a.m.-2a.m.  397-3356. 


Carlos  Goldstein's  Tijuana  Taqueria  •  370  Golden 
Gate  Avenue.  Price  range:  $3- $6  Open  Mon.-Fri..  10 
a.m.-5  p.m.  474-4294. 

Casa  Chiquita  -  595  Geary  Street.  Price  range: 
$1.50-$6.25.  Open  Mon.-Sat..  9:30  a.m.-10  p.m.; 
Sun..  12:30  p.m.-8  p.m.  474-6548 

De  Luis  Dell  /  Mexican  Restaurant  -  446  Eddy 
Street.  Price  range:  $2.25-$3.25.  Open  Mon  -Sat..  1 1 
a.m.-8  p.m.  921-4157. 

La  Pinata  -  510  Larkin  Street.  Price  range:  $5-$9 
Open  7  days.  5  p.m. -10  p  m  771-1850. 

Super  Burrito  -  (see  map  on  pg.  17)  35  Mason 
Street.  To  go  only.  Price  range:  $1 .25-  $3.50.  Open 
Mon.-Sat..  11  a.m.-11  p.m.  928-7782. 

Taqueria  Chula  - 164  Taylor  Street.  Pnce  range:  $1  - 
$4.  Open  Mon.-Fri  .  11  a.m.-8:30 p.m.; Sat  -Sun  .11 
a,m.-8  p.m.  775-5970. 


■  MOROCCAN 

Marrakech  -  4 1 90'Fanell  Street  Price  range  $1 7.95- 
$19.95  Open  7  days,  6  p.m -10  pm  776-6717. 

■  SWISS 

Swiss  Alps  -  605  Post  Street  Pnce  range:  $1 1  75- 
$17  Open  Tues.-Sat  ,  5p  m -10p.m.  885-0947. 

■  THAI 


Racha  Cafe  -  771  Ellis  Street.  Price  range  $5-$8. 
Open  7  days,  1 1  a.m.-9:30  p.m  885-0725 

Slam  Cafe  -  (see  map  on  pg.  1 7)  807  Geary  Street. 
Price  range:  $3  50-$5  Open  Mon.-Sat ,  10  a  m  -8 
p.m.  775-5821. 

Thai  Recipe  Restaurant  -  472  Turk  Street  Price 
range:  $4-$8.  Open  Mon.-Fri  1 1  a.m.-3  p.m.  and  5 
p.m.-9  p.m.;  Sal.,  5  p.m.-9  p.m.  775-1512 

The  Thai  Stick  -  (see  map  on  pg  1 7)  698  Post  Street. 
Price  range:  $4.75-$7.95.  Open  Mon  -Sat  ,1 1  a.m.-3 
p.m.  and  5  p.m.-1 1  p.m.  928-7730. 

■  VIETNAMESE  COFFEE  SHOPS 

Bon  Mua  -  61 1  Geary  Street.  Price  range:  $2-$3.50. 
Open  7  days.  8  a  m -6  p.m.  775-4898 

CafeTal  -  (see  map  on  pg.  17)  410  Ellis  Street.  Price 
range:  50  cents-  $1 .50.  Open  7  days.  6  a.m.-10  p  m 
771-0208. 

Daisy  Coffee  Shop  -  668  Larkin  Street.  Price  range: 
$1.50-$3.  Open7days.6a.m.-9p.m.  775-2314. 

Do  Re  Ml  -  244  Taylor  Street.  Price  range:  50  cents 
-  $3.  Open  7  days,  6:30  a.m.-6  p.m. 

Hen  Nam  Coffee  and  Donut  Shop  -  (see  map  on  pg. 
17)501  EllisStreet.  Price  range:  40  cents-$1.  Open 
7  days.  5  a.m.-10  p.m.  673-3130. 

Klen  Thanh  -  431  Eddy  Street  Price  range:  $1- 
$1.25.  Open7days.6a.m.-8p.m.  775-2606. 


My  Phuong  Coffee  Shop  -  (see  map  on  pg.  1 7)  248 
Hyde  Street.  Price  range:  $1-$3  Open  7  days,  5.30 
a.m.-10  p.m.  474-7126. 

Sing  Sing  Coffee  Shop  -  309  Hyde  Street.  Price 
range:  $1-$2.  Open  7 days,  8  a.m.-5p  m.  885-5159 

Tao  Ngo  t  315  Leavenworth  Street.  Price  range  $1- 
$2.  Open  7  days,  9  a  m -5  p.m.  474-5689 

Tu  Kim  Cafe  -  442  Hyde  Street.  Price  range:  $1  20- 
$3.50.  Open  7  days.  7a.m.-8p  m.  567-1685. 

■  VIETNAMESE  RESTAURANTS 

101  Restaurant  -  (see  map  on  pg.  17)  101  Eddy 
Street.  Price  range:  $4-$15.  Open  Mon.-Sat ,  11 
a.m. -9  p.m.  928-4490. 

Ba  Le  -  51 1  Jones  Street.  Price  range:  $1-$4.  Open 
7days,6a.m.-11  p.m.  474-7270. 

Da  Lac  Cafe  -  403  Eddy  Street.  Price  range:  $2  50- 
$3.50.  Open  Mon.-Fri..  9 a.m.-7  p.m.;  Sat..  10a.m.- 
6  p.m.  771-0778 

Due  Ky  Restaurant  -  (see  map  on  pg.  17)  491  Ellis 
Street.  Price  range:  $3-$4.75.  Open  7  days:,  9  am,  - 
9  p.m.  928-5188 

Golden  House  -  366  Golden  Gate  Avenue.  Price 
range:  $2.75-$5.  Open  Mon.-Sat.,  10:30  a.m.-9  p.m. 
775-3577. 

Kim  Hoang  -  (see  map  on  pg  1 7)  393  Eddy  Street. 
Price  range:  $2.75-$3.75.  Open  7  days,  8  a  m  -9  p.m . 
673-5583. 

Larkin  Family  Restaurant  -  (see  map  on  pg  1 7)  500 
Larkin  Street.  Price  range:  $3.25-$20  Open  7  days, 
8a.m.-9p.m.  928-5595. 

Mekong  -  (see  map  on  pg.  17)  730  Larkin  Street. 
Price  range:  $3-$7.50.  Open  7  days.  9  a.m. -9  p.m. 
928-8989. 

Nhu  Restaurant  -  581  Eddy  Street  Price  range 
$3.50-$8.  Open  7 days.  8  a  m.-9  p.m.  474-6487 

Pacific  Restaurant  (Pho  Thai  Binh  Duong)  -  (see 
map  on  pg.  17)  607  Larkin  Street  and  337  Jones 
Street.  Price  range:  $  3.50-$6.  Open  7  days.  8  a  m  - 
8  p.m.  441-6722. 

Pho  Cong  Ly  (Pink  Flamingo)  -  448  Larkin  Street 
Price  range:  $3.50-$4.50;  Open  Mon.-Fri..  10  a.m.-9 
p.m.,  Sat.,  10  a.m.-4  p.m.  885-0965. 

Pho  Hoa  Vietnamese  Restaurant  -  431-435  Jones 
Street.  Price  range:  $3-$4.  Open  7  days.  11  a.m. -9 
p.m.  673-4312. 

Pho  Xe  Lua  -  425  Ellis  Street.  Price  range:  $3-$3.50 
Open  7  days.  9  a.m. -9  p.m.  474-4312. 

Rose  -  791  O'Farrell  Street.  Price  range:  $2.95- 
$5  95.  Open  7  days.  11  a.m.-10  p.m  441-5635. 

Saigon  Cafe  (Banh  Mi  Cafe)  -  560  Larkin  Street. 
P rice  r ange : $  1 -$3 . 25 .  Open  Mon . -Sat . ,  7  a .  m . -6  p .  m . , 
Sun.,8a.m.-5p.m  474-5698 


Thang  Bom  Cafe  -  710  Polk  Street.  Price  range:  $2- 
$4.  Open  7  days.  6:30  a.m.-7:30  p.m.  928-5463. 


■  VIETNAMESE/CHINESE 

Anh  Hong  Phu  Nhuan  Restaurant  •  808  Geary 
Street.  Price  range:  $4.25-$9.  Open  Mon.-Thurs,  3 
p  m.-10  p.m.;  Fri.-Sun.,  11:30  a.m.-IO  30  p.m.  885- 
5100. 

Cam  Hung  -  (see  map  on  pg.  17)  294  Turk  Street 
Pnce  range:  $3.25-$7.  Open  7  days.  10  a.m.-9  p.m 
441-2608 

Kim  Thanh  Restaurant  -  607  Geary  Street.  Price 
range:  $3.50-$12.  Open  Wed.-Sun..  1 1  a.m.-1 1  p.m. 
928-6627. 

New  Star  Restaurant-  (see  map  on  pg.  1 7)  400  Eddy 
Street.  Price  range:  $2.75-$16.50.  Open  7  days.  9 
a.m.-9p.m.  771-9690. 

Vietnam  U  Seafood-  (see  map  on  pg.  1 7)  701  Larkin 
Street.  Price  range:  $2.75-$30.  Open  7  days.  10 
a.m.-midnight.  885-1274. 


<v*       Cordon  Bleu 


Restaurant 


UK,!!C» 
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INEXPENSIVE  RICE  DISHES  □  DELICIOUS  DIM  SUM 
FRESH  BAKED  BREAD  □  SPECIAL  BIRTHDAY  CAKES 
COFFEE  60  CENTS  -  FREE  REFILLS 


7  a.m.  -  7:30  p.m. 
Closed  Tuesday 


M6  cufa  tii  7  gid  s£ng  dfin  7  gicV  30 
Dong  ctta  vao  ngay  thuf  Ba 


771  O'Farrell  St..  San  Francisco,  CA  94109  (415)  921-5378 
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Galanga  and  Lotus  Root 

Cooks  Reveal  Secrets  of 
Southeast  Asian  Cuisine 


by  Melanie  Haiken 

Not  long  ago,  a  Laotian  cook  in 
San  Francisco  searching  for 
galanga,  a  ginger  root-like 
spice,  would  not  have  been  able  to  find 
it.  Today,  galanga  and  many  other 
important  ingredients  used  in  South- 
cast  Asian  cooking  are  readily  avail- 
able in  scores  of  Southeast  Asian  gro- 
cery stores  that  have  cropped  up  in  the 
Tenderloin. 

Laotian,  Vietnamese,  and  Cambodian 
cuisincsshare common  ingredients,  but 
the  combinations  arc  different,  said 
Anong  Suvunnachuen,  who,  with  her 
husband  Chatchai,  runs  the  Vientiane 
Market  on  Jones  Street .  The  Vien  tiane  is 
the  only  shop  in  the  Tenderloin  that 
specializes  in  Laotian  products.  Cam- 
bodians, Thais,  and  Vietnamese  also 
shop  there,  and,  according  to  Suvan- 
nachuen,  "they  all  buy  pretty  much  the 
same  things." 

The  differences  in  the  cuisines  of 
Southeast  Asian  countries  are  hard  to 
detect,  but  the  specific  dishes  do  vary. 
Thai  food  emphasizes  chili  and  sour 
flavors;  Laotian  food  is  hottest;  Cambo- 
dian food  is  the  most  subtle;  and  Viet- 
namese is  the  sweetest  and  least  spicy. 

The  Vientiane's  shelves  are  crowded 
with  spices,  cansof  curry  paste,  and  jars 
of  pickled  vegetables  common  in  Lao- 

"Lao  food  is  spicier 
than  the  others.. .You 
can  feel  it  in  your 
ears." 

tian  food.  A  refrigerator  in  back  holds  a 
variety  of  the  chili  and  fish  sauces  that 
are  central  ingredients  in  most  dishes. 

Although  non- Asians  are  enthusias- 
tic patrons  of  restaurants  that  use  these 
items,  many  find  the  actual  products 
bewildering,  especially  when  they  try 
to  cook  the  foods  themselves. 

Chatchai  Suvunnachuen  said  he 
spends  much  of  his  time  helping  non- 
Asian  customers  figure  out  how  to  im- 
prove on  their  own  Asian  cooking. 
"They  go  to  a  restaurant,  then  when 
they  make  it  at  home,  it  doesn't  taste  the 
same,"  he  said.  "So  they  ask  me  'Whaf  s 
missing?'  and  I  tell  them." 

None  of  the  information  is  easy  to 
translate,  either.  "The  combinations  in 
the  sauces  are  hard  to  describe,  and  I 
don't  know  the  (English)  words  for  the 
ingredients,"  said  Khammoungkhoune 
Tieng,  the  owner  and  cook  at  Malai  Lao 
Restaurant,  3189  16th  Street  in  the 
Mission  District.  Many  of  the  dishes 
are  so  difficult  to  translate  to  English 
that  she  is  now  working  on  a  third  ver- 
sion of  her  menu,  she  said. 

"Lao  food  is  spicier  than  the  others," 
said  Tieng.  Her  daughter  Malai,  added: 
"We  make  it  even  spicier  at  home  than 
we  do  in  the  restaurant.  You  can  feel  it 
in  your  ears."  Laotians  use  only  sticky 
rice,  while  the  other  cuisines  use  regu- 
lar white  rice,  Malai  said. 


Tieng  described  a  traditional  Laotian 
soup,  Gaui  Teiw,  which  she  does  not 
serve  in  the  restaurant,  but  which  her 
family  eats  "all  day."  She  makes  the 
soup  with  rice  noodles,  adding  beef  or 
shrimp  and  plenty  of  hot  chili  sauce. 


chili.  Pieces  of  fried  garlic  are  a  stand- 
out feature  of  Cambodian  dishes,  and 
other  common  ingredients  are  coconut 
and  fish  sauce. 

The  influence  of  French  cooking  on 
Cambodian  eating  habits  was  easily 
apparent  at  the  Festival  of  Cambodian 
Cuisine,  held  for  four  consecutive  Sat- 
urdays in  May  in  the  Fountain  Court- 
yard at  the  California  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  Golden  Gate  Park.  Tourists 
and  Saturday  strollers  took  time  off 
from  the  dolphins  and  the  space  exhib- 


Cambodian  chefs  Terry  Cheng  (right)  and  Sonny  Pak  got  to  show  off  their  best 
recipes  at  the  recent  festival  of  Cambodian  cuisine  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 


Southeast  Asians  disagree  about 
which  country  developed  a  particular 
dish  or  specialty,  and  about  whose 
cooks  are  influencing  whom.  'The  in- 
fluences go  back  and  forth  across  the 
borders.  We  always  fight  about  who 
originated  a  dish,  and  try  to  trace  its 
history  through  the  language,"  said 
Dang  Pok,  originally  from  Thailand  but 
now  working  asa  cook  at  Angkor  Borei, 
a  Cambodian  restaurant  at  3471  Mis- 
sion Street. 

Notonly  are  there  differences  between 
the  cuisines,  there  are  also  regional 
cooking  differences  within  each  coun- 
try. "Escargot"  might  well  be  a  corn- 


its  to  watch  practiced  chefs  from  five  of 
San  Francisco's  seven  Cambodian  res- 
taurants demonstrate  some  of  their 
secret  recipes. 

Oneof  the  most  popular  dishes  served 
at  the  festival  was  the  "Prawn  Katis 
d' Ambassador,"  which  mixes  French 
and  Cambodian  cooking  styles.  Chef 
Terry  Cheng  of  the  Baksey  Cham  Krong 
restaurant,  1770  Haight  Street,  de- 
scribed the  dish  as  "something  a  restau- 
rant in  Phnom  Penh  might  serve."  The 


sauce  that  he  poured  over  the  grilled 
jumbo  prawns  was  "mostly  garlic,  with 
lemon  grass  and  chili,"  he  said. 

Cooks  Na  Tiang  and  Sonn  Pok  from 
Angkor  Borei  restaurant  said  the  dish 
they  were  servi ng,  cal led  "Angel  / Bread 
Katis,"  was  one  often  made  in  Cambo- 
dian homes.  Tiang  explained  that  the 
dish  originated  as  a  way  to  use  the 
leftover  rice  stuck  to  the  bottom  of  the 
rice  pot  after  a  meal.  A  cook  takes  this 
rice,  deep  fries  it,  then  serves  it  with  a 
di  pping  sauce  made  from  ground  pork, 
shrimp  and  coconut  milk. 

"We  use  everything,"  said  Na  Tiang. 
"We  don't  throw  anything  away."  She 
said  that  the  same  sauce  can  also  be 
used  with  French  bread,  for  which  the 
Cambodians  developed  a  taste  in  colo- 
nial times. 

Cambodians  like  to  cook  many  differ- 
ent dishes  for  one  meal,  and  eat  small 
portions  of  each,  said  Kim  Tarbox,  who 
works  at  Battambang  Market,  a  Cam- 
bodian grocery  on  Eddy  Street  owned 
by  her  extended  family.  Pickled  vege- 
tables such  as  lotus  root,  momosa,  and 
tongue  leaves  are  also  eaten  with  meals 
orused  in  soups,  she  said.  Battambang's 
shelves  are  well-stocked  with  exotic 
canned  fruitscarryingunfamiliarnames 
like  Iongan,  sapota,  and  attap  fruit, 
customarily  eaten  at  the  end  of  a  meal 
as  a  dessert. 

Like  Cambodian  cuisine,  Vietnamese 
food  also  shows  the  influence  of  the 
country's  years  of  French  colonization. 
The  best  way  to  describe  Vietnamese 
food  is  "like  a  cross  between  Chinese 
and  French  cooking,"  said  Tho  Do,  a 
counselor  at  the  Vietnamese  Youth 
Center.  Do  said  she  cooks  all  kinds  of 
Vietnamese  food  because  she  was  bom 
in  North  Vietnam  and  then  moved  to 
Saigon  as  a  child. 

Most  dishes  are  stir-fried  or  sautecd 
in  a  wok  or  a  pan,  as  in  Chinese  cook- 
continued  next  page. 


At  Tu  Lan  Restaurant  on  Sixth  Street,  a 
cook  from  Saigon  makes  specialties 
from  all  over  Vietnam. 

mon  sight  on  the  menus  of  upscale 
restaurants  in  Phnom  Penh,  but  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  simpler  soups  and  curries 
eaten  nightly  in  a  Cambodian  village 
household. 

Compared  to  Thai  fare,  Cambodian 
food  is  simpler  and  not  as  spicy,  bring- 
ing out  the  subtler  flavors  of  lemon 
grass,  basil,  mint,  and  garlic  in  place  of 


Pho  Thai  Binh  Duong 
Pacific  Restaurant 

Famous  for  beef  &  chicken  soups 


8  a.m.  --  8  p.m.  (7  days  a  week) 
441-6722  or  673-7604 
601  &  607  Larkin  St. 


9  a.m.  -  7  p.m. 
(closed  Tuesday) 
928-4022 
337  Jones  St. 


901  Larkin  St.,  S.F.,  CA  776-6300  *  776-6831 
11  AM-11PM  Every  Day 

•Steaks  'Chicken  'Omelettes  'Shlsh  Kebab 
'Seafood  'Ribs  'Hamburgers 

Food  To  Go 
I          Family  Restaurant  -  Family  Prices 


All  entrees  with  choice  of 
 Soup  or  Salad 


Sandwiches  w/Soup  or  Salad 
3.95 


New  York  Steak 

$6.95 

Club  Steak 

7.95 

Shish  Kebab 

7.95 

Prawns 

7.00 

B.B.  Q.  Chicken 

5.95 

Hamburger  Steak 

6.00 

Steak  Sandwich 

5  25 

French  Burger 

4.65 

Hamburger 

4.45 

Red  Snapper 

6.75 

Steak  and  Shrimp 

8.85 

Shrimp  Platter 

5.25 

All  Above  served  with 
Baked  Potato. 
Garlic  Bread,  and 
Tossed  Salad 

BEVERAGES 

Include  Beer  &  Wine 
and 
Desserts 


Chao  Mi/ng  Cac  Ban  ViSt  nam 
11  AM-11  PM 
Mdl  NGAY 
'Bit-Te't  *Thrt  Ga  '©&  Bien 


NY  Steak  and  Seafood  $9.85 
Includes  Potato.  Bread, 
Sauteed  Mushrooms 
Prime  Rib  8.95 
Choice  of  Soup  or  Salad 
Petit  Filet  Mlgnon  8 .95 

Includes  Potato.  Bread  ,  Bacon, 
Sauteed  Mushrooms 
Big  1 -Pound  T-Bone  Steak  7.95 
Choice  of  Soup  or  Salad 
Mushroom  Burger  5.25 
Over  Rice,  includes  Salad 
Beef  B.B.Q.  Ribs  5  25 

Includes  Rice,  Bread,  Soup  or 
Salad 

1/2  Chicken  Teriyakl  4.75 
Includes  Bread  and  Potato 
B.B.Q.  1/2  Chicken  4  75 

Includes  Bread  and  Potato 
Beef  Liver  and  Onions  3.95 
Includes  Bread  and  Potato 
Patty  Melt  3  25 

Includes  Tomato.  Lettuce 
Cottage  Cheese.  Fresh  Fruit, 
Bread  and  Swiss  Cheese 
5  oz.  Hamburger  2.75 
With  Fries 

Sloppy  Joe  3.45 
With  Fries 

•Omelettes  'Shishkebob  'Ribs 
THUC  AN  OEMOI 

Tidm  An  Gia  Oinh  Vdi  Gia  Phai 
Chang 
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The  Cooks  at  Fat  Choy 


The  Tenderloin's  biggest  restaurant  secret  is  the  Fat  Choy  Cafe,  run  by  cooking 
students  at  the  International  Culinary  Training  Program  in  the  YMCA.  Novice  chefs 
receive  a  general  introduction  to  Western  cooking  at  the  school,  which  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee  Resettlement. 

Southeast  Asian  Cuisine 


continued  from  page  20. 

ing,  Do  said,  but  each  dish  contains  a 
rich  sauce  based  on  the  French  tradi- 
tion. "We  use  lots  of  garlic,  onions,  and 
shallots,  like  the  French  use,"  Do  said. 
Her  favorite  French  holdover  is  fried 
bananas  doused  in  rum  and  set  aflame, 
or  flambocd.  Like  Cambodians,  Viet- 
namese have  adopted  bread,  which  they 
eat  with  many  of  the  soups  and  stews, 
Do  said. 

"The  emphasis  is  on  the  combination 
of  flavors,"  she  said.  "We  always  eat 
two  dishes  together.  One  dish  is  always 
salty  and  one  is  sour."  A  typical  Viet- 
namese dinner  might  include  catfish 
cooked  in  a  clay  pot,  which  is  salty, 
with  a  sweet  and  sour  soup. 


Tu  Lan,  a  tiny  restaurant  on  Sixth 
Street  near  Market,  serves  Vietnamese 
food  from  all  three  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, although  the  cooks  all  hail  from 
Saigon.  A  traditional  favoriteatTu  Lan 
is  Pho  Bo,  a  beef  noodle  soup  with 
cilantro.  They  serve  another,  saltier  beef 
noodle  soup,  called  Bun  Bo  Hue,  which 
is  common  to  central  Vietnamese  cook- 
ing; and  several  of  the  sweet  and  sour 
soups  typical  of  the  Southern  cooking 
style. 

Cameron  Fuller,  a  regular  customer 
at  Tu  Lan,  eats  there  because  he  likes 
the  meat  dishes.  "The  beef  here  is  really 
fantastic,"  he  said.  "When  I  eat  here,  I 
really  enjoy  feeling  that  merger  of  cul- 
tures." 


Heart  of  the  City 


FARMERS 
MARKET 


OPEN  WEDNESDAYS 
AND  SUNDAYS 


UNITED  NATIONS  PLAZA 
At  Civic  Center 

FOOD  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 
FARM  FRESH  PRODUCE! 


A  Do-It- 
Yourself 
Guide  to 
SE  Asian 
Specialties 

VIETNAMESE  HOT  AND  SOUR 
SOUP 

Serves  4-6 

Ingredients: 

1/4  pound  pork  meat  (any  cut) 
3  Tbsp  cornstarch 
3  1  /2  cups  chicken  stock  or  1  14- 
ounce  can  chicken  broth 
1  1/2  Tbsp  fish  sauce 
1/4  cup  dried  wood  ears 
1/4  cup  dried  golden  needles 
1/2  cake  firm  bean  curd 

1  egg 

2  Tbsp  white  vinegar 

1/4  tsp  white  ground  pepper 

1  tsp  toasted  sesame  seed  oil 

2  green  onions 

Method: 

1.  Wash  the  pork  and  shred.  Mix  the 
shredded  meat  with  one  teaspoon 
(out  of  the  3  tablespoons)  dry  corn- 
starch. 

2.  Put  the  wood  ears  and  golden 
needles  into  separate  bowls  and  pour 
2  cups  boiling  water  over  each.  Let 
soak  for  approximately  15  minutes. 

3.  Snap  off  the  wooden  stems  of  the 
ears  and  any  hard  stems  from  the 
needles.  Cut  needles  into  half  and  the 
wood  ears  into  small  pieces.  Wash, 
drain  and  squeeze  out  all  the  water. 

4.  Mix  remaining  cornstarch  in  a  half 
cup  cold  water. 

5.  Boil  the  chicken  stock  and  11/2 
cups  water  (or  canned  chicken  broth 
and  2  cups  water)  in  a  large  pot.  Add 
the  fish  sauce.  When  again  boiling, 
add  the  pork  and  lower  the  heat. 

6.  Simmer  2-3  minutes  and  add  the 
wood  ears  and  needles.  Simmer 
another  2  minutes. 

7.  Cut  the  bean  curd  into  1-inch 
cubes  and  add  to  the  boiling  soup. 

8.  Stirring  well,  add  the  mixed 
cornstarch,  the  beaten  egg,  vinegar 
and  pepper.  Stir  another  4-5  minutes. 

9.  Serve  garnished  with  sesame  oil 
and  chopped  green  onions. 

LAOTIAN  FISH  SALAD 

Serves  4-6 
Ingredients: 

1  pound  catfish  steaks  -  halibut,  bass 
or  tuna  give  equally  good  results 


DELICATESSEN 
WNE&UQUOR 


"California  Wines 
Our  Specialty" 

120  Mason  Street 

(next  to  the  Olympic  Hotel) 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
\^  788-3069  ^JJ 


1  medium  Japanese  eggplant  (5-6 

inches  long) 

1  small  yellow  onion 

4  garlic  cloves 

1  / 4  tsp  dried  red  pepper  flakes 

1  stalk  lemon  grass  or  grated  rind  of 

1/2  lemon 

6  Tbsp  fish  sauce 

3  limes 

1  head  of  lettuce — leafy,  romaine  or 
iceberg 

4  green  onions 
1/2  cucumber 

1/2  bunch  Chinese  parsley  (cilantro) 
leaves 

1  /4  tsp  salt  (optional,  as  the  fish 
sauce  is  salted) 

2  tsp  granulated  sugar 

Method: 

1 .  Broil  the  fish  steaks  in  the  oven  on 
a  foil-lined  cookie  sheet  for  about  2-3 
minutes  on  each  side. 

2.  Remove  the  skin  from  the  fish  and 
flake  the  fish  into  a  mixing  bowl. 

3.  Broil  eggplant  for  several  minutes 
till  skin  is  blistered  and  blackened. 
When  cool,  peel  the  skin,  mash  flesh 
with  a  fork  and  add  to  fish. 

4.  Smash,  peel,  and  chop  the  garlic 
Chop  the  yellow  onion  and  lemon 
grass  (grated  lemon  rind  may  be 
substituted  for  lemon  grass).  Add  all 
to  fish  mixture. 

5.  In  a  separate  bowl,  mix  the  fish 
sauce  and  lime  juice.  Add  2  tea- 
spoons of  this  to  the  fish  mixture.  To 
the  remaining  fish  sauce  and  lime 
juice  mixture  add  the  red  pepper, 
sugar,  and  salt  (optional).  Set  aside 
to  use  as  dressing  on  the  table. 

6.  To  serve  the  salad:  Wash  and  drain 
the  lettuce  and  tear  into  bit  sizes. 
Clean  and  chop  the  green  onions. 
Peel,  seed  and  slice  the  cucumber. 
Clean  and  chop  the  cilantro  leaves. 

Set  the  fish-eggplant  mixture  in  the 
center  of  a  platter  or  large  plate. 
Arrange  the  lettuce  and  cucumber 
around  it.  Garnish  with  cilantro  and 
green  onions.  It  may  be  dressed  all  at 
once  or  in  portions.  It  is  as  good 
served  cold  after  several  hours  of 
refrigeration.  , 


CAMBODIAN  CUCUMBER 
SALAD  WITH  CHICKEN 

Serves  4-6 

Ingredients: 

2  medium  cucumbers 

1  whole  chicken  breast 

4  Tbsp  peanut  butter 

5-6  Tbsp  cold  water 

1  Tbsp  sesame  seed  oil  (any  Asian 

brand) 

Method: 

1.  Simmer  chicken  breast  in  about  1/ 
4  cup  water  in  a  sauce  pan  on  low 
heat — about  10-15  minutes  or  until 
tender. 

2.  Cool  and  shred  with  fingers 
(desirable  to  remove  skin). 

3.  Peel  cucumbers.  Split  down  the 
middle,  hollow  out  and  remove  the 
seeds.  Cut  diagonally  in  1/4-inch 
slices. 

4.  Mix  the  peanut  butter  with  the 
cold  water  to  form  a  smooth  paste. 
Add  the  sesame  seed  oil  and  mix 
together. 

5.  When  time  to  serve,  mix  the 
chicken,  cucumbers  and  peanut 
butter  mixture.  Serve  cold. 

Note:  To  add  texture  you  can  garnish 
with  chopped  roasted  peanuts. 
Delicious  dish  as  a  leftover. 
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India  Shop  Brings  Far 
East  to  Tenderloin 


by  Melanie  Haiken 

Although  he  has  only  been  back 
to  his  native  India  twice  since 
he  arrived  in  the  U.S.  25  years 
ago,  Gursewak  Sikand  has  spent  the 
past  17  years  bringing  the  traditional 
tastes,  sounds,  and  sights  of  India  to  the 
Tenderloin. 

When  his  store,  India  Giftsand  Foods, 
opened  in  1972,  it  was  the  only  Indian 
specialty  store  in  San  Francisco.  Since 
then  Sikand  has  seen  many  changes 
come  to  the  neighborhood  and  to  the 
Bay  Area.  But  he  hasn't  wavered  in  his 
own  enthusiasm  for  bringing  hard-to- 
find  spices,  chutneys,  and  other  in- 
gredients— as  well  as  musical  and  video 
tapes — to  members  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity who  are  trying  to  maintain  their 
traditions  far  from  home. 

After  moving  two  months  ago  from  a 
narrow  storefront  at  643  Post  Street  to 
much  larger  quarters  a 1 907 Post,  Sikand 
is  expanding  the  range  of  his  Indian 
gourmet  offerings.  This  month  he  will 
begin  serving  hot  curries,  rice,  and  dhal 
(lentils)  to  go.  Sikand  also  has  a  counter 
full  of  Indian  sweets,  called  burfi,  which 
are  made  of  a  rich  blend  of  milk,  nuts, 
and  sugar. 

The  shelves  are  colorful  with  plastic 
bags  of  bright  yellow  turmeric,  orange 
lentils,  brick  red  chili  powder,  bottles  of 
wine-colored  rose  syrup,  and  tins  of  tea 
in  every  size,  shape,  and  color.  Indian 
incense,  ayurvedic  soap,  and  brass  stat- 
ues of  Hindu  gods  fill  the  corners. 

Sikand  showed  his  pride  in  his  new 
store  as  he  pointed  excitedly  around 
the  room,  talking  about  new  items  he 
has  discovered.  He  broke  into  a  wide 
smile  as  he  described  the  fresh  chapatis 
he  has  flown  up  from  Los  Angeles  and 


the  new  brand  of  frozen  Indian  meals 
ready  for  the  microwave. 

Sikand  said  he  got  the  idea  to  open 
his  store  when,  feeling  homesick  on 
arriving  in  San  Francisco,  he  tried  to 
make  traditional  curry  and  rice  using 
the  ingredients  available  at  the  super- 
market, such  as  American-style  curry 
powder,  white  rice,  and  lentils.  'It 
turned  out  terrible/'  he  recalled,  laugh- 
ing. "I  had  to  throw  it  all  out.  I  couldn't 
eat  any  of  it." 

Although  the  sign  indicating  the  new 
home  of  India  Gifts  and  Foods  is  unas- 
suming and  Post  Street  doesn't  boast 
much  foot  traffic,  a  steady  stream  of 
customers  flows  into  and  out  of  the 
store. 

"Everybody  knows  about  this  store 
—  everybody  in  the  Indian  commu- 
nity," commented  Wasim  Aslam,  who 
has  been  shopping  at  India  Gifts  and 
Foods  since  his  family  moved  to  San 
Francisco  from  Pakistan  in  1984.  Most 
Indian  families  continue  to  eat  tradi- 
tional dishes  and  arc  not  influenced  by 
American  cuisine,  Aslam  and  Sikand 
agreed.  "My  mom  might  buy  soft 
drinks  or  something  from  a  supermar- 
ket, but  she  always  makes  Indian  food 
every  night,"  Aslam  said. 

Newcomer  Pankaj  Patel  agreed.  "I 
was  relieved  to  hear  about  this  store 
when  I  arrived  here,"  he  said. 

As  more  Indian  food  stores  have 
opened  in  the  Bay  Area,  Sikand  said  his 
clientele  has  become  more  local  but  at 
the  same  time  more  international.  "I 
used  to  have  customers  who  drove  all 
the  way  from  San  Jose,"  Sikand  said. 

These  days  Sikand  sees  more  people 
from  the  Tenderloin,  including  South- 
east Asians,  who  have  replaced  Indi- 
ans from  South  Asia  in  the  nearby  ho- 


Five  Towns  Restaurant 

515  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94109 
Tel:  (41 5)  673-5685 

Open  Hours:  11:00  a.m.-9:00  p.m. 

Grand  Opening  serving  inexpensive 
rice  dishes  for  only  $2.55 

Banquet  Dinners 


$16.50: 

*  Fried  catfish 

'  Kiang  ton  spareribs 

*  Beef  with  tender 
greens 

'  Beef  stew  in  clay  pot 

*  Homemade  soup 


$25.50: 

*  Steamed  seafood 

'  Kiang  ton  spareribs 
4  Beef  with  asparagus 

*  Crispy  fried  chicken 

*  Steamed  shrimps 

*  Stuffed  fish  maw  with 
crab  meat  sauce 


Renowned  Chef '  Ethnic  and  Chinese  Food 

(Free  Parking) 

Tung  bung  khai  chudng 
phuc  vu  cdm  phan  gia  $2.55 

Cdm  gia  dinh 
$16.50: 

Ca  bong  lao  nuong  di~ '  Xuong  Kinh  €6  *  Bo  xao 
cai  xa  lach  xon  '  Bo  ham  kieu  nha  que  '  Canh  nong 

$25.50: 

'  Do  bien  chUng  '  XudngKinhDO  '  Bo  xao  mang  tay 
'  Ga  chien  *  Tom  chi/ng  '  Sup  cua  va  bao  td  ca 

Nha  bep  noi  danh. 
Mon  an  Hoa  chanh  tong 

(Co  cho  dau  xe  mien  phi) 


tcls  and  apartment  buildings.  "There 
used  to  be  many,  many  Indian  families 
in  this  area — all  these  buildings  used  to 
be  full  of  Indians,"  Sikand  said,  point- 
ing at  the  tall  buildings  across  Post 
Street. 


Shop  owner  Gursewak  Sikand  brings  a 
bit  of  India  to  the  Tenderloin. 


"Now  only  the  bachelors  live  here," 
Sikand  said.  "The  families  all  moved 
out  to  Concord,  San  Jose,  or  other  sub- 
urbs." As  Southeast  Asian  families 
have  moved  into  the  neighborhood,  he 
has  supplied  them  with  essentials  like 
coconut  milk  and  nuts,  Sikand  said.  In 
the  past  few  years,  however,  so  many 
Southeast  Asian  grocery  stores  have 
opened  nearby  that  Sikand  laments  the 
loss  of  some  interesting  customers. 

Now  he  has  more  American  cus- 
tomers than  Indians.  "Americans  eat 
Indian  food  at  a  restaurant,  they  like  it, 
and  they  ask  their  waiter  where  to  get 
the  ingredients  and  he  tells  them  to 
come  here,"  Sikand  explained.  "Chut- 
ney, papad,  curry  powder,  and  basmati 
rice  are  becoming  very  popular  with 


Americans.  But  volume-wise,  Indians 
still  buy  more." 

Sikand's  family  is  originally  from  the 
small  town  of  Nabha  in  the  northwest- 
ern Punjab,  close  to  India's  border  with 
Pakistan.  Although  he  is  a  Sikh,  Sikand 
doesn't  wear  the  traditional  turban  and 
beard.  "I  stopped  wearing  it  when  I 
was  about  14.  Many  modern  Sikhs 
practice  their  religion  but  don't  wear 
the  turban,"  he  explained. 

Like  his  three  brothers,  Sikand  came 
to  the  U.S.  to  work  to  cam  money  in 
order  to  go  to  school.  "You  can  get  an 
education  here,  and  have  a  better  life," 
he  said.  Since  arriving  in  1963,  Sikand 
said  he  has  never  thought  seriously 
about  moving  back  to  India. 

Sikand's  wife,  Thiru,  is  from  Sri 
Lanka.  The  couple  didn't  have  the  tra- 
ditional arranged  marriage,  but  intro- 
duced themselves.  "I  met  my  wife  right 
here  in  the  store,"  Sikand  said,  laugh- 
ing. Because  his  wife  speaks  Tamil 
while  Sikand  speaks  Punjabi  and  Hindi, 
they  communicate  in  English,  and  that 
is  the  only  language  their  14-year-old 
daughter  Sunali  speaks. 

One  sideline  that  allows  Sikand  to 
meet  people  from  all  countries  is  the 
brisk  video  rental  business  he  conducts 
from  behind  his  checkout  counter. 
"Movies  are  the  poor  man's  pastime  in 
India,"  Sikand  said. 

Cambodians,  Laotians,  and  Thais 
rent  Hindi  movie  videos  also,  Sikand 
said.  "Those  cultures  are  very  much 
Hindu -influenced  cultures.  They  love 
Indian  movies — the  music,  the  danc- 
ing. American  movies  have  too  much 
sex  and  violence  for  our  tastes,"  Sikand 
said. 

After  selling  a  poster  of  the  Hindu 
god  Shiva  to  a  Japanese  student  of 
meditation,  Sikand  looked  around  his 
store.  "I  meet  so  many  interesting 
people  here  every  day,"  he  said. 


HUNG  KY  RESTAURANT 

CHINESE  SPECIALTY 

Grand  Opening  in  the 
Tenderloin  Neighborhood 

Serving  Breakfast,  Lunch,  Dinner 
Reservations  &  Groups  are  Welcomed 

10%  off  with  this  ad  (for  dinner) 

Deadline  is  August  31,  1989 

NHA  HANG  Hl/NG  KY 

Da  tang  bUng  khai  tru*dng  vao  ngay 
21/4/89  Tai  Vung  Tenderloin. 

*  Day  du  cac  loai  mi,  hu  tie*u  Trieu  Chau,  bo  kho, 
cdm  phan  ngon  va  re  ma  qui  khach  da 
nghe  danh  td  l&u. 

*  Hay  den  vdi  chung  toi  De  thUong  thtf'c  lai  mui 

htfdng  vi  doc  dao  giong  nhii  tai  Viet  Nam. 

*  Nha  hang  rong  rai,  dep  cie  khang  trang,  tiep  dai 

an  can,  la  noi  ly  tudng  de  qui  vi  to'  chile 
tiec  tiing  va  ho  hen. 

Bdt  10%  vdi  mau  quang  cao  nay 
(Cho  budi  toi) 

Han  chdt  la  ngay  31  thdng  8  1989 

Open  9  a.m.  -  9  p.m. 
(7  days) 


728  Webster  St. 
Oakland.  CA  94607 
(415)  832-8860 

8:00  a.m.-  8  p.m.- 
Closed  Wednesday 


250  Golden  Gale  Avenue 
San  Francisco.  CA  94102 
(415)921-0603 


15  S.  Fourth  St. 
San  Jose.  CA  95112 
(408)  294-9880 

8:00  a.m.-8  p.m. 
Closed  Wednesday 


EVENTS  &  ARTS 


Tenderloin  Times  23 


Surname  Viet  Given  Name  Nam 

Film  by  Viet  Woman  Fails 
To  Examine  Gender  Roles 


by  Tho  Do 

When  I  first  heard  about  the 
movie  "Surname  Viet  Given 
Name  Nam,"  a  film  focus- 
ing on  the  role  of  Vietnamese  women,  I 
looked  forward  excitedly  to  seeing  it. 
As  a  person  who  left  Vietnam  when  1 
was  16,  I  still  remember  the  intense 
pressure  I  felt  to  meet  the  traditional 
expectations  for  Vietnamese  women.  I 
remember  questioning  my  mother 
when  she  pushed  me  to  learn  to  cook,  to 
sew,  to  speak  properly,  and  to  be  care- 
.ul  how  1  behaved  because  1  was  being 
judged  by  my  neighbors.  To  this  day,  I 


still  feel  a  lot  of  the  same  pressures, 
which  influence  the  decisions  I  make. 

I  was  hoping  that  the  film,  made  by 
Vietnamese  filmmaker  Trinh  Thi  Minh 
Ha,  would  convey  some  of  these  issues 
that  many  Vietnamese  women  feel. 
Unfortunately,  it  did  not. 

The  film,  which  screened  at  the  San 
Francisco  Art  Institute  last  February, 
portrays  the  traditional  Vietnamese 
view  of  the  four  characteristics  that  a 
"good"  Vietnamese  woman  must  pos- 
sess: talent,  beauty,  charm,  and  obedi- 
ence. The  film  showed  how  Vietnam- 
ese women  must  obey  a  man  —  as  a 
daughter,  she  obeys  her  father;  as  a 


JUST  SAY  HELP 
FOR  FREE 
PROGRAMS  AND 
SERVICES 


■4s*  about: 

It  will  help  you: 

Help  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing 

If  your  phone  is  equipped  with  a  Telecommunications  Device  for 
the  Deal  (TDD)  or  a  special  teletypewriter  (TTY),  you  can  reach 
PG&E  by  calling  (800)  652-4712  Printed  answers  displayed  on 
your  machine  will  respond  to  vour  questions  about  energy 
conservation,  customer  programs,  bills  or  service  problems. 

Appliance  Braille 
Marking  Service 

If  you  or  someone  you  know  is  blind  or  visually  impaired  and 
would  like  to  have  Braille  points"  installed  on  oven  dials,  other 
thermostats  and  possibly  other  household  appliance  controls, 
please  call  us. 

Project  HELP 

(Free  Weatherizalion) 

 mt  .  

Weathenze  your  home  lor  free  if  you  are  an  eligible  senior  or 
low-income  customer 

REACH  Program 

Obtain  financial  assistance  to  pay  your  gas  and  electric  bill  if  you 
are  eligible  and  need  help 

Third  Party 
Notification  Program 

The  'Third  Party  Notification  Program"  is  an  optional  program 
which  allows  you  to  designate  another  person  to  contact  us  and 
whom  we  can  contact  about  any  bill  paying  problems  you  may 
be  having. 

Medical 

Baseline  Program 

By  providing  additional  quantities  of  gas  and  /or  electricity  at  the 
lowest  Baseline  rates  if  you  —  or  a  full-time  resident  of  your 
household  —  have  a  medical  disability  or  are  dependent  upon  a 
medical  life-  support  device  in  your  home. 

Balance  Payment  Plan 

Balance  out  your  energy  bills  We'll  determine  the  average 
amount  you  should  pay  every  month  and  you'll  be  able  to  budget 
better  for  it 

Automatic 
Payment  Service 

Have  your  energy  bill  paid  automatically  from  your  checking  or 
savings  account  Save  on  checks,  stamps  and  trips  to  pay  in  person 

just  Call  974-1555 

At  your  unite t. 

Studio  and  One-Bedroom  Apartments 


Chung  Cu  ape 
than  va  mot  phong 

*  Oac  bi£t 

•  1/2  gia  tien  thue  cho 
m6t  thang  vdi  mail 
quang  cao  nay 


w isad  Special: 

1/2  off  one  month's  rent 
415  Jones  St.  (at  Ellis  St.) 

885-1371 


*  Beautiful  Building 

*  Laundry  Facilities 

*  $425,  $450,  $550  and  $625  per 
month 

*  KiSn  true  d$p  <35  *  Ndi  giat  do 
*  $425,  $450,  $550.  $625  mol  thang 


Managed  by  TCO 


wife,  she  obeys  her  husband;  and  as  a 
widow,  she  obeys  her  son. 

The  first  part  of  the  him  features 
Vietnamese  women  talking  about  their 

"I  still  remember  the 
intense  pressure  I  felt 
at  16  to  meet  the 
traditional  expectations 
for  Vietnamese  women." 

experiences  in  their  homeland.  I  found 
this  part  of  the  film  confusing.  Instead 
of  talking  about  their  rolesand  society's 
expectations,  the  women  complained 
about  how  oppressed  they  felt  living 
under  the  Communist  regime  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  have  freedom.  They 


Washington's 
^5 1  \'*\ 


"Paper  N'  News" 

Open:  7  a.m.  -  midnight  daily 

HOMETOWN  NEWSPAPERS 
Foreign  -  U.S. 

Candy  -  Cigarettes  -  Greeting  Cards 
Video  -  Books  and  Magazines 

Near  Union  Square 

344  Mason  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
(415)  434-4560 

Huel  Washington,  Proprietor 
FRIENDLY 


failed  to  convey  their  overall  experi- 
ences as  women  in  Vietnamese  society. 

I  liked  the  second  part  of  the  film 
more,  which  showed  the  same  women 
talking  about  their  experiences  in  the 
United  States,  and  about  how  their  roles 
havechanged  within  the  family  and  the 
new  society. 

But  overall,  the  film  left  me  disap- 
pointed. It  did  not  go  into  any  depth 
about  the  pressures  Vietnamese  women 
feel  —  how  we  must  struggle  to  live  up 
to  the  traditional  expectations  and  how 
this  affects  the  decisions  we  make  for 
our  lives.  Can  we  be  free  in  making  a 
decision  or  are  we  directed  by  all  these 
obligations  that  society  expects  us  to 
follow?  For  me,  the  film  would  have 
been  much  stronger  had  it  delved  into 
some  of  these  issues. 


MoCer 

JrUOng  Hot  Toe 

Hoc: 

Cat  toe 
Nhuom  toe 
Udn  toe 
Lam  Ki£u  toe 
Lam  mat 

Co  hoc  oing  cho  cac  ban  nao  flu 
flleu  kl«n 

Cho  pnep  nhung  hoc  slnh  nao 
khong  di  tru  tal  My  vao  hoc 

(415)  362-5885 

Olch  vu  ha  gia  cho 
cong  cong 
I3'y  h?n 
6pl  362-95I I 

50  Mason  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA  94102 


Recycle  your  aluminum  cans, 
glass  bottles,  newspapers, 
and  plastic 
soda  bottles 
at  the  new 
Recycling  Truck 

Parked  on  Hyde  Street,  next  to  the 
U.N.  Plaza  Farmers  Market,  every 
Wednesday  and  Sunday  from  8:30 
a.m.-1 :30  p.m. 

The  truck  operator  will  pay  you  for  your 
recyclable  bottles,  aluminum  cans, 
plastic  bottles  and  newspaper. 


=  $$$ 


Chiing  toi  ihu  mua  nhiihg  Ion 
nh6m,  chai.  bao  cu.  plastic, 
va  chai  so-da 

tai  mot  chide  xc  truck  d$u 
tren  dudng  Hyde,  gan  U.N. 
Plaza  Farmers  Market, 

mol  thir  ttfva  chu  nhat  tir 
8:30  AM  den  1:30  PM. 

Chu  xe  truck  sc  tra  lien  cho 
cac  ban. 


San  Francisco  Community  Recyclers 
285-0669 


nrij^SijuatsociinHij^cin  uajtfan 

Srqjjjjsncjci  Hyde  st.  aranaanci 
ihuiOtfininci,  TOTjauuci  uasau 

OTUO  8:30  a31Jl§>1ltp 

una  i:30 

W  If! 

unotsaou'a^Sn,n«J3g  uas  i %y 
mjyZuh  sanwiud^fiuntijiasj. 

tsnTnutna  i  ^uuatmtjJa^ 

2B5-0669 


tftgnOTBAronrittamnrofnjB.  ahrnau.fnmflj 
mfwn  aawTjnflowtfi(einnji8trinqiw(jn  gn 
mrjconruBliuriqiB  ntna»tffU8m§njatrajf aw 

t9oBdBnrrittSn(B«j6iBlt(\hl/luifl  (Hyde)  fi 
*  -*  t 

tBlflntfjmBUj  crjHBtjujiji  (UN  Plaza)  iflma 
ie:8B8ntf89W8mttanHn  iBlt/Jannrlflnti 
BBlrjmgnj  tnrjfftOTB  ci  morjin  -  9  oioanrjM 

HniflnmiQui8mf^Btm:BBC8|pnHnArpid 
trjflu,  flronririB.  wunHngMOn  8B(nm«m 
(am 

A!tnnB«9Q!9cnAJtjnna 
Ainnriua  t8lan8|tni8A]M 
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Melding  of  East,  West  at 
509  Cultural  Center  Show 


by  Jennifer  Wright 

Artist  Kc  Qing  is  a  David,  a  di- 
minutive young  woman  in  a 
strange  land,  aiming  at  two 
monster  Goliaths:  thousands  of  years 
of  traditional  Eastern  art  and  hundreds 
of  years  of  traditional  Western  art.  Her 
goal:  a  fusion  of  East  and  West. 

"Chinese  painting  has  not  changed 
for  a  long,  long  time,"  she  said.  "1  want 
to  change  it." 

A  San  Francisco  based  painter,  Ke 
Qing's  latest  works  were  on  display  at 
the  509  Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis,  May 
13-31. 

Ke  Qing,  a  native  of  Shanghai,  was 
already  a  well  known  artist  in  China 
when  she  came  to  the  United  States  a 
little  over  a  year  ago  to  study  Western 
art.  She  wants  to  find  a  style  of  her  own, 
somewhere  bet  ween  the  line-conscious, 
deftly  sketched  ink  drawings  of  tradi- 
tional Chinese  art,  and  the  free,  swirl- 
ing streaks  of  color  in  modem  Western 
art.  Or  —  is  it  possible?  —  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  The  509  exhibit  points  out 
thecontrast:  Eastern  brush  drawings  in 
ink  and  water  color  on  paper  hang  on 
silk  scrolls  on  one  wall,  and  Western  oil 
paintings  on  canvas  in  their  wooden 
frames  hang  on  the  opposite  wall. 

At  first  glance,  the  two  styles  look 
impossiblydifferent.  The  Chinese  pain  t- 
ings  are  completely  traditional  in  choice 
of  subject  matter  and  form.  Chinese 
landscapes,  following  a  centuries-old 
tradition,combine  sweeping  views  with 
meticulous  attention  to  natural  detail. 
Oneof  Ke  Qing's  paintings,  for  instance, 
features  a  group  of  delicate  flowers  in 
the  foreground,  a  huge  waterfall  and 
panoramic  mountain  scene  in  the  back- 
ground. The  style  is  light  and  airy  and 
uses  shading  to  create  a  sense  of  dis- 
tance: the  waterfall  toward  the  front  of 
the  picture  is  darker,  and  the  moun- 
tains in  the  background  lighter. 

The  oil  paintings  express  Ke  Qing's 
feelings  abou  t  places  in  both  China  and 
the  U.S.  She  painted  the  dramatic 
"Dharma"  after  visiting  fishing  villages 
on  the  coast  of  Southern  China.  Painted 
in  florid,  muddy  colors,  the  scene  shows 
three  women.  One  is  holding  her  face 


calendar 


compiled  by  Josh  Brandon 
Sunday,  June  4: 

Berkeley  Mandolin  Ensemble:  Hear 
classical,  popular,  and  folk  music  on  the 
guitar  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Held  at  the  Lurie 
Room  in  the  Main  Library  at  3  p.m.  Free. 

Monday,  June  5: 

Arthritis  Self-Management  Class: 

Series  of  six  special  classes  teaching  the 
elderly  how  best  to  cope  with  arthritis. 
Sponsored  by  SF  Senior  Center  and  taught 
by  a  registered  nurse  under  the  auspices 
of  Stanford  Arthritis  Center.  First  class  will 
start  on  June  5.  1:30-3:30  p.m.,  at  481 
O'Farrell.  $10  registration  for  supplies, 
with  scholarships  available.  Call  771-7950 
for  details. 

Tuesday,  June  6: 
Hospitality  House  4th  Annual  Art 
Auction:  Live  auction  of  artwork  by 
renowned  national  and  Hospitality  House 
artists.  Held  at  John  Berggruen  Gallery  in 
the  Monadnock  Bldg..  685  Market  St. 
Reception  with  hors  d'oeuvres  and 
refreshments  5-6:30  p.m.  with  the  auction 
following.  Call  776-2102  or  495-6850  for 
information. 

Tuesdays,  June  6,  13,  20,  and  27: 
Glide  Crack  Co-Dependent  Work- 
shop: A  special  African-American 
Cultural  Base  Co-Dependent  Group 
Workshop  for  those  whose  friends  or 
family  use  crack  cocaine.  Held  at  Glide 
Church,  330  Ellis.  Room  618  at  10  a.m. 


in  her  hands  with  an  expression  of 
anguish,  a  second  is  lying  helplessly  on 
the  ground,  and  the  third  spreads  her 
arms  hopefully,  gazing  at  a  tiny  white 
patch  of  a  moon. 

"All  the  men  there  fish  for  a  living, 
and  they  go  out  on  long  trips.  The 
women  and  children  are  left  behind  to 
wait  for  the  ships  to  come  back,"  said 
Kc  Qing.  "This  is  about  what  it  is  like 
for  these  women  waiting." 

Asked  to  explain  the  three  figures,  the 
artist  hesitates.  "These  arc  three  char- 
acters I  thought  up  in  my  head,"  she 
said,  "and  they  have  three  different 
reactions.  I  won't  explain  them.  If  I 
explain  them  to  you  I  will  limit  the 
painting  for  you.  You  should  be  able  to 
look  at  the  painting  and  feel  your  own 
feelings  about  it." 

"Look,"  Ke  Qing  continued,  pointing 
to  three  dramatically  different  render- 
ings of  the  moon  in  three  of  her  oil 
pa  i  n tings.  "An  artist  can  make  the  same 
thing  look  so  different.  This  is  the  same 
moon,  but  different  times,  different 
places,  different  feelings,  so  I  give  it 
different  colors,  different  shapes,  dif- 
ferent sizes.  Artists  can  change  any- 
thing because  they  work  with  feelings. 
And  feelings  change  all  the  time." 

Many  of  the  exhibit's  viewers  asked  if 
the  paintings  were  for  sale.  But  KeQing 
is  very  strict  about  not  selling  any  of  the 
works  on  display,  particularly  her  oil 
paintings.  "These  are  not  for  money,'' 
she  said.  'They  are  for  education.  When 
I  paint  these  paintings  I  never  think 
about  money,  only  communication." 

Other  Chinese  paintings  include  close- 
up  views  of  nature  and  the  seasons:  a 
bird  lifts  its  head  and  chirps  from  its 
snow-laden  bough;  springtime  bees 
hum  and  buzz  from  blossom  to  blos- 
som. 

When  you  see  the  oil  paintings,  you 
won't  believe  they  were  made  by  the 
same  person.  They  look  like  the  can- 
vases of  Monet,  Picasso,  and  Munch. 
Deeply  psychological  and  mostly 
sombre,  they  cany  titles  such  as  "Si- 
lence," "The  Lonely  Boat,"  and  "Lost 
Night."  Ghostly  white  windows  stare 
at  you  from  an  abstract  cityscapc.  The 
angular  form  of  a  woman's  nude  body 


Ask  for  Charles  Amerson.  Call  474-8266 
for  more  information.  Free. 

Thursday,  June  8: 

Asian  Women  Film  Stereotypes:  A 

showing  of  the  documentary  "Slaying  the 
Dragon"  which  analyzes  the  roles  and 
images  of  Asian  women  by  Hollywood  and 
television  over  the  past  50  years.  Held  at 
Toland  Hall,  533  Parnassus  Avenue,  at 
noon.  Call  476-5836  for  details.  Free. 

Thursday,  June  8,  15,  22  and  29: 
Faces  of  Japan  Film  Series:  One- 
hour  films  showing  personal  portraits  of 
typical  Japanese  life.  Begins  with  "An 
Uncertain  Harvest:  Rice  Farmer  Sato," 
then  continues  with  "Woman  Soldier: 
Fumiko  Ishikawa,"  "Island  Doctor:  Dr. 
Hara,"  and  "High  Tech  Composer:  Isao 
Tomita."  Starts  at  noon  in  the  Lurie  Room 
at  Main  Library.  Free. 

Sunday,  June  11-18: 

Juneteenth    Week    Festivities:  A 

week  of  film,  dance,  comedy,  blues,  and 
jazz  ending  with  a  parade  and  festival 
which  commemorates  African  Americans' 
Foreparents  Day  of  Emancipation.  All  the 
week's  events  will  be  held  at  the  Western 
Addition  Cultural  Center,  762  Fulton 
Street,  beginning  at  8  p.m.  (except  for 
Sunday's  kick-off  at  3  p.m.),  with  a  $7 
admission;  the  parade  and  festival  on  the 
17th  and  18th  are  free.  Call  752-6716  or 
921-7976  for  details  on  the  week's 
activities. 

Tuesday,  June  13: 

Violence    Against   Women  Panel: 

Demystifying  'Crimes  of  Passion'— Why 
Men  Batter  Women"  challenges  the  idea 


Ke  Qing.  a  San  Francisco-based  painter 
ings  at  the  509  Cultural  Center  last  month. 

sprawls  across  a  canvas,  her  face  left 
mysteriously  blank. 

But  are  these  two  styles  really  so  dif- 
ferent? The  subject  deserves  a  closer 
look.  Examine  the  brush  paintings, 
and  you  can  tell  that  Ke  Qing,  already 
accomplished  in  traditional  Chinese 
painting,  was  straining  against  the 
limits  of  the  style,  evident  in  her  use  of 
color.  "Chinese  painting  is  a  lot  of  just 
one  color,  just  ink.  I've  always  been 
interested  in  the  way  color  can  express 
feelings,  so  I  put  more  color  in  the  ink 
paintings  than  Chinese  painters  usu- 
ally do,"  she  said. 

Her  Chinese  paintings  are  a  pleasing 
blend  of  strong  black  ink  outline  and 


originally  from  Shanghai,  displayed  paint- 
delicate  watercolor  shapes  bleeding  into 
each  other  and  spreading  thinly  across 
the  paper.  Watercolor  is  particularly 
effective  with  the  flowers,  because  it 
forms  a  natural  outline  when  it  dries, 
enhancing  the  shapes  of  the  delicate 
petals.  You'll  also  see  some  dots  of 
intense  color  in  the  flowers'  centers  or 
in  the  insects.  This  is  unusual  for  Chi- 
nese painting,  which  is  mostly  mono- 
chrome and  uses  shades  and  washes  of 
ink  to  suggest  colors.  - 

The  oil  paintings  also  show  a  mixture 
of  Eastern  and  Western  styles.  The 
figures  often  are  outlined  in  heavy  ink 
with  loose,  flowing  lines,  just  like  in  the 
Chinese  paintings. 


that  batterers  are  abnormal.  Sponsored 
by  Marin  Abused  Women's  Services.  Held 
at  Toland  Hall.  533  Parnassus  Avenue,  at 
noon.  For  more  program  information,  call 
476-5222.  Free. 

Wednesday,  June  14-15: 
Children's  Film  Program:  "Beasts 
Fair  and  Foul"  is  the  theme  of  four  films  for 
children  age  3-5.  Will  be  shown  at  10  a.m. 
and  1 1  a.m.  on  the  14th;  at  10  a.m.  and  1 1 
a.m..  and  2  p.m.  on  the  T5th.  For  children  6 
and  older,  "Race  for  Your  Life.  Charlie 
Brown"  will  be  shown  at  3:30  p.m.  on  the 
14th.  All  films  will  be  at  Main  Children's 
Room  at  the  Main  Library.  Free. 

Saturday,  June  17: 
Visually  Impaired  Forum  Summer 
Celebration:  Music,  refreshments,  and 
suggestions  for  next  year's  topics  will 
mark  this  last  meeting  before  the  summer 
break.  Lasts  from  11  a.m. -I  p.m.  at  374 
Parnassus.  Call  476-2557  for  details. 
Free. 

Musical  Fundraiser:  Local  Tenderloin 
artists  will  sing,  play  jazz  and  folk  music, 
and  recite  poetry  for  Tenderloin  Times 
photographer  Lance  Woodruff  for  his  trip 
to  Vietnam.  Will  last  from  5  p.m. -midnight 
at  509  Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis.  June  is 
509's  fundraising  month,  so  all  come. 
Suggested  $10  donation  at  door. 

Tuesday,  June  20: 
Black  Stereotypes  Lecture:  "Who's 
Zoomin'  Who?  Images  of  Black  Women  in 
the  Media"  examines  the  role  of  mass 
media  in  perpetuating  stereotypes  of  black 
women,  as  seen  by  writer  and  filmmaker 
Elena  Featherston.  She  can  be  heard  at 


noon  in  Room  303  of  Health  Sciences 
West  Building,  513  Parnassus  Avenue. 
Free. 

Rights   of    Gay   Women  Lecture: 

Hear  Roberta  Achtenberg  and  Pat  Norman 
discuss  gay  women's  rights  regarding 
partners,  children,  and  political  activism. 
Program  begins  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the 
Women's  Building,  3543  18th  Street.  Call 
861-8660  for  more  details  regarding 
childcare  and  transportation.  Free. 

Wednesday,  June  21: 
ImaglnACTION  Sock  Puppet 
Parade:  For  children  6  or  older. 
Transform  your  old  but  favorite  sock  into  a 
great  puppet.  Starts  at  3:30  p.m.  in  the 
Main  Children's  Room  at  the  Main  Library. 
Free. 


Wednesday,  June  28: 
ImaglnACTION  Summer  Reading 
Program:  Everyone  6  or  older  is  invited 
to  join  a  "Flights  of  Fantasy"  theme  that 
encourages  the  young  to  read.  Held  in 
Main  Children's  Room  of  Main  Library  at 
3:30  p.m.  Free. 

Saturday,  July  29: 

Hospitality    House    4th  Annual 

Tenderloin     Arts     Festival:  All 

Tenderloin  visual  and  performing  artists 
should  show  their  stuff  at  this  block-long 
street  festival.  If  interested,  contact 
Michael  Leonard  at  146  Leavenworth  or 
call  776-2102  before  June  15.  For  other 
residents,  mark  your  calendar.  Free. 
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Theatre  Mahood  Blends 
Old  Styles,  New  Themes 


by  Jennifer  Wright 

The  San  Francisco  theater  scene 
is  exploring  a  new  idea,  a  fresh 
concept  fin  performance.  It's  a 
blend  of  images,  tunes,  and  words  in  a 
collage  that  frees  the  artistic  expression 
of  the  performers  rather  than  restrict- 
ing them  to  a  certain  medium.  This 
newcomer  on  the  scene  has  been  given 
the  mysterious  name  of  "Theatre  Ma- 
hood," and  past  and  planned  produc- 
tions include  an  absurdist  cabaret  show 
called  "Cabaret  Bubba"  and  operatic 
versions  of  works  by  Samuel  Beckett 
and  William  Burroughs. 

Theatre  Mahood  blew  into  the  EX- 
ITheatre  at  366  Eddy  Street  on  May  1 9- 


OPERA  PLAZA 

Drug  Store 


Medi-Cal,  PCS,  PAID, 
Blue  Cross,  Bay 
Pacific  Prescription 
Plans  Welcomed. 

For  Great  Values 
Pick  Up  Our  Monthly 
Circular  at  the  Store. 


Mon  -  Fri.  9:30  AM  -  6:30  PM 
Saturday:  10  AM  -  4  PM 


601  Van  Ness  Ave. 

928-2837 


28  to  perform  two  one-acts:  "Untitled," 
by  poet  Frank  CHara,  and  the  premier 
of  "Bicycle  Tony"  by  Theatre  Mahood's 
founder  and  artistic  director,  Donald 
Grose. 

Only  fifteen  minutes  long,  "Untitled" 
whizzes  past  like  a  three-ring  circus 
whose  hodgepodge  collection  of  char- 
acters includes  Tarzan,  Kenneth  Koch, 
Marlcne  Dietrich,  and  a  shy  sailor-boy 
named  Sonny.  The  characters  move  like 
automated  dolls,  dancing  with  each 
other,  having  sex,  showing  off  their 
muscles,  examining  each  other. 

In  the  end,  it  all  comes  together  with 
Marlene  creating  a  "history"  for  the 
play  by  shooting  the  characters  with  a 
toy  gun  and  making  them  "statues," 
then  setting  up  the  unlikely  pair  of 
Sonny  and  the  oversexed  Diana  Powell 
as  king  and  queen.  "If  s  perfect,"  she 
says.  "You  [Sonny]  are  totally  stupid, 
and  she  [Diana]  is  deaf  and  dumb." 

Is  this  our  American  hero?  A  timid 
boy  who  sheepishly  admits  that  when 
war  broke  out  he  was  more  concerned 
with  his  growing  pubic  hair  than  with 


the  world  coming  to  an  end?  Or  are 
movie  stars  our  heroes?  Or  the  muscle- 
brained  Tarzan?  Everything  in  "Un- 
titled" isa  littleof  f-color,  a  little  skewed. 
We  laugh  at  it,  but  can't  help  feeling 
uneasy. 

"Bicycle  Tony"  takes  us  into  the 
somber,  colorless  world  of  Tony  and 
his  twobed-ridden  lovers,  Honey-Lico- 
rice and  Monika  Bella  Donna.  Tony 
keeps  telling  himself  and  Honey-Lico- 
rice that  he  will  leave  her,  but  he  keeps 
coming  back.  They  are  tied  together  by 
invisible  but  unbreakable  strings  of 
mutual  dependence.  This  is  a  play  that, 
far  from  answering  its  own  questions, 
has  the  effect  of  opening  up  endless 
issues,  like  a  hallway  of  doors  stretch- 
ing into  infinity. 

"I  still  don't  understand  it  myself," 
said  the  playwright  with  a  smile.  "I  do 
these  things  very  intuitively  and  don't 
try  too  hard  to  understand  them.  " 

The  character  of  Tony,  Grose  said, 
came  from  a  mythological  Puerto  Ri- 
can  figure  who  abducted  women  from 
a  village  and  hid  them  away  in  a  cave. 
"I  wanted  to  create  that  feeling  of  a  cave 
where  the  women  were  helpless,  and 
this  man  had  a  strange  power  over 
them  to  keep  them  there.  Thaf  s  why 
the  setting  was  all  black  and  gray.  I 


Amenex 

Insurance  Agency 

760  Market  Street,  SF 

Auto  *  Life  *  Home  *  Business 
Health  *  Boats  *  RV's 
Commercial  *  Motorcycle 
Ministorage  *  Loans 
Bonds  *  Disability 
Apartments  *  Condos 

LAWYER  S  PROFESSIONAL 


Open  1 0  a  m  -6pm,  Mon  -  Fn 
Noon  -3pm,  Saturdays 
Call  (415)  391-4491 
or  (415)  928-4771 


Shopping  for 
your  convenience 
Parking  at 
4th/Mission 


We  also  offer  California 
Auto  Assigned  Risk  Plan 

LIABILITY 


want  to  present  the  audience  with  an 
environment  like  that  cave,  a  psycho- 
logical space  without  colorization, 
without  false  hope." 

The  play  is  an  existential  drama  which 
tells  us  that  "hell  is  other  people."  It 
doesn't  try  to  find  a  greater  answer  to 
the  general  pointlessnessof  day-to-day 
living.  There  is  no  God  in  this  play,  no 
larger  goal  for  existence.  "Why  do  we 
endure?"  is  the  haunting  question  from 
Tony's  psychiatrist.  Why,  indeed,  do 
we  endure?  Are  we  any  more  signifi- 
cant than  Tony's  pet  rat,  born  only  to 
eat,  sleep,  and  die?  Is  life  merely  a  bleak 
stretch  of  days  and  days  of  repetitious 
animal  existence? 

Not  according  to  Grose.  Existential- 
ism is  not  without  hope,  he  said,  and 
neither  is  his  play.  "Where  others  see 
pessimism  in  the  realization  of  their 
being  trapped,  I  see  optimism.  Of 
course,  we  can  never  get  out  of  the 
situations  life  puts  us  in,  but  we  can 
transcend  that  feeling  of  entrapment 
through  our  own  acceptance  of  it." 

Indeed,  "Bicycle  Tony"  ends  with 
hope,  as  Honey-  Licorice  si  ts  above  Tony 
and  Monika,  her  hands  caressing  their 
heads  in  a  striking  pyramidal  composi- 
tion. "Sweet  Tony,"  she  intones,  "gone 
from  me,  you'd  be  dead."  Hell  may  be 
others,  but  they  can  also  be  our  solace 
and  our  salvation. 

RECONDITIONED 
T.V.  &  VCR 

|  20%  oil  reconditioned  items  if  ■ 

you  live  in  the  Tenderloin  | 

!      Zenith  24"  $149 

|      RCA  19"  $129  I 

RCA  VCR                       $139  | 

I  and  more11 

-                DOWNTOWN  TV  | 

778  Geary  St.  771-4100  ^ 


Downtown  Fish  & 
Meat  Market 

Restaurant  Supply 
Open  7  Days  a  Week  from  9  a.m.  -  7  p.m 

Milk  fish   $1. 69/lb  Live  crab  2.50/lb 

Fresh  striped  bass   3.79/lb  Live  blue  crab  1  69/lb 

Fresh  sea-bass  1.39/lb  Tilapia  99/lb 

Catfish  1  49/lb  Live  Oyster  in  a  shell  35  each 

Fresh  Red  Snapper  99/lb  Fresh  oysters   2  15/jar 

Cuttle  fish  1  59/lb  All  sizes  of  shrimp 

Fresh  squid  69/lb  All  kinds  of  meat. 

Since  the  Farmers'  Market  is  closed  every  Friday,  please  come  to  401 
Eddy  for  your  shopping  needs.  We  have  all  kinds  of  sea  food 
and  fresh  meats 

Vi  thi  tri/dng  nong  dan  khong  nhom  end  vao  ngay  thj  sau,  mdi  ba  con 
den  dia  chi  401  Eddy.  Tiem  chung  toi  co  ban  day  du  cac 
loai  db  bien  va  thit  ti/cJi. 

unamriiisnjin  sMyQaiumpinifii] 

if 

or  oi  *j 


in 


inn  y  lI  x,  c  unai  su  v\  . 


401  Eddy  St.  (at  Leavenworth) 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

(415)  441-4662 


HWA  RANG  KWAN  MARTIAL  ARTS 

Pacific  Health  Club  &  Spa 

Master  Shin 

TAE  KWON  DO 

Traditional  Karate 

HAP  Kl  DO 

Nin|utsu  *  Jlu  Jitsu 

Co  m#t  lai  San  Francisco  vao  nSm  196S 

V6  Su"  D.K.  Shin 
35  nam  kinh  nghiem 
-Da  ttfhg  day  cho 

SJ  doan  Manh  H6'  ben  Dai  Han 

Luc  lUdng  <33c  biet  mu  xanh 

tham  chieYi  tat  Vidt  nam 

Hien  gid  huSh  luy$n  cho  quan  d$i  My 

CSu  lac  bp  khoe  (health  club)  &  ChiJdng  trinh 

dac  biet  cho  tre  em,  phu  nuf  va  ngUdi  Id'n. 


Pacific  Health  Club 

775-9899 

2001  Van  Ness  Ave 
at  Jackson 


Richmond  District 

751-2112 

1826  Balboa  St 
at  19th  Ave 


Marina  District 
346-5008 

3219  Laguna  St 


VISUAL  & 
PERFORMING 

ARTISTS  FESTIVAL^ ^9TH 

TENDERLOIN  ARTS  FESTIVAL 

A  Block  Long  Street  Festival 

INTERESTED?  ^ 

SUBMIT  APPLICATIONS 
BY  JUNE  15TH 


Contact  Michael  Leonard 
AT  HOSPITALITY  HOUSE: 

146  Leavenworth,  776-2102 


POETRY&  PROSE 


me  no  speak  engllsh 

me  no  speak  english 

me  is  in  strange  land 

me  work  hard  no  find  good  life 

they  no  like  me 

when  they  see  me 

they  no  like  me 

when  they  fcear  me 

Is  there  beauty  deeper  than  appearance? 
Can  there  be  communication  through  accents? 

No  one  listens  to  my  grandfather's  proverbs  anymore. 
And  my  grandmothers  tapestry  becomes  obsolete 

i'm  in  a  strange  land 
so  i  humble  myself  to  learn  new  ways, 
But  i  can't  forget  who  i  am 

So  may  i  teach  you  how  to  use  chopsticks? 

And  would  you  listen  if  I  tell  you  the  legend  of  the  dragon? 

Sandee  Yu-Hsuan  Lin 


BETRAYAL 

THIS 

DEAFENING,  EARSPUTTING 
DIRTY.  ROTTEN 
COLD.  GRITTY 

BITTER.  RAW 
REEKING,  RANCID 
AS  A-STAB-IN-THE-BACK 
BETRAYAL 

Liz  Fajardo 


Unforgotten 

My  dreams  have  shattered 
as  piercing  as  breaking  glass 
Oh.  what  has  gone  wrong? 

Teresa  Ngo 


MY  PHUONG 

Yellow  and  black. 
An  Image  of  sun  and  night 
fled  through  windows  and 
the  mirrors  of  windows 
through  red  block  letters: 
a  boy  on  a  bicycle 
slickered  in  the  rain  wet  wind. 

Interior  weathers. 
Vietnamese  eyes 

slowly  turn  from  corners  of  the  lotus 
as  my  hand  hovers 

over  all  their  undreamed  lakes  of  dalliance 
a  pen  moves 
a  door  opening 

through  their  perfect  post-Presley  coiffures 
into  the  heart  of  the  jade  maned  lion 
of  old  Hue 

What  meaning  has  this  tangled  afternoon? 

How  do  Byzantium's  arching  vaults  and  silent  reliquaries 

Rise  again? 

Smoke  curls 
hands  gesticulate  in  small 
layers  of  fleeting  emphasis 

and,  as  through  cascades  of  serene  and  savage  music 

laughter  bursts  the  hem 

of  Hiroshima's  tattered  old  kimono, 

new  fabrics  weave  themselves 

above  the  bones  and  ashes 

and  with  the  bones  and  ashes 

of  this  empty  singing  cup. 

Alfred  Robinson 

The  above  poem  was  submitted 

with  a  vote  for  My  Phuong 

in  the  Favorite  Restaurant  Contest. 

Mirror 


I  am  a  minor  of  m/self 
a  minor  of  myself 

I  keep  looking  for  myself 
looking  for  myself 

And  yet, 

I  change  every  time 


look 


Chuck  Lam 


TO  SAY  NO- 

The  plane  stood  still 
in  St.  Louis. 

and  I  contemplated  drinking  -- 
watching  the  man  in  first  class, 
five  seats  away, 
consume  his  fourth  drink. 

I  wanted  to  be  numb, 
and  dreamed  of  not  feeling, 
as  my  body  ached  with  pain 
from  years  past- 
awakening. 

I  want  to  stop  feeling, 
so  as  not  to  die— 
the  terror  of  pain. 

I  cling  unto  my  well-padded, 
fully  automatic  seat, 
and  swear, 
and  dream  of  alcohol 
warming  my  body. 

I  call  out  to  my  efficient  stewardess. 
Diane  - 

bring  me  a  pop. 

My  dad  is  going  to  die  -- 
I  won't. 

I'd  love  a  drink. 

God,  listen  now. 
Give  me  the  strength 
to  say  no. 

No. 

Marlsol  Quintana 


IMAGES  OF  ME 

I  am  a  dark  crammed  room 
I  am  a  lost  puppy 

I  am  a  deep  dark  forest  cold  as  the 

morning  breeze 
I  am  as  tender  as  the  crisp  leaves  on  a  tree 
I  am  an  old  rocking  horse  waiting  to  come  alive 
I  am  an  unflavored  cake  without  frosting  to 

coat  me 

l  am  a  newborn  waiting  to  be  nurtured. 
Jeannle  Wong 


in  short 


Call  for  Volunteers 

Martin  de  Porres,  225  Potrero  Ave.,  a 
free  food  kitchen  serving  San 
Francisco's  homeless  and  needy,  seeks 
volunteers  to  help  their  program  of 
charity.  Call  Abby  at  552-0240. 

Child  Care  Conference 

The  First  Child  Care  Action  Network 
Conference  will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
June  10,  at  350  McAllister  Street,  from 
12:30  to  4:30  p.m.  Workshops  and  panel 
discussions  will  be  offered  on  various 
child  care  topics.  For  registration  infor- 
mation, call  558-7180. 

Summer  Music  Workshop 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted 
for  the  PT  A  Summer  Music  Workshop, 


scheduled  for  July  10-August  4,  offer- 
ing band  and  orchestra  instruction  and 
other  courses.'  For  more  information, 
call  861-0538. 

Summer  Jobs  for  Youth 

Career  Resources  Development  Cen- 
ter offers  a  summer  employment  pro- 
gram to  high  schoolers  that  combines 
learning  with  earning.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  775-8880. 

Las  Madres  Needs  Volunteers 

La  Casa  de  Las  Madres  shelter  for 
battered  mothers  and  their  children 
seeks  volunteers  for  the  crisis  line, 
counseling,  child  care,  etc.  For  more 
information,  call  777-1808. 

No  Charge 

P.G.&E.  will  install  Braille 
points  on  oven  dials  and  on  other 
household  appliance  controls  for 


people  who  need  them.  There  is  no 
charge.    Call  P.G.&E.  at  972-7000. 

Free  Modern  Art 

The  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  McAllister  Street  and  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  is  open  for  free  admission 
every  Tuesday.  For  more  information, 
call  863-8800. 

Job  Training  for  Disabled 

The  San  Francisco  Center  provides 


job  training  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  industrially  injured  and 
disabled  men  and  women.  For  more 
information,  call  431-9200. 

Asian  AIDS  Project  Volunteers 

The  Asian  AIDS  Project,  2024  Hayes 
Street,  seeks  volunteers  to  provide 
AIDS  education  to  the  Asian  commu- 
nity. For  more  information,  call  929- 
1304. 
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712  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco,  California  94109 


WISE 


WOMEN'S  INITIATIVE 
FOR  SELF  EMPLOYMENT 


Financial  Seminar 

lune  13th  &  20th 

Start  Smart 

]une  Wh 
lull/  12th 

Sales  Workshop 

June  22nd  &  29th 


BUSINESS  PLANS  &  PLANNING     AFFORDABLE  CONSULTING     ACCESS  TO  CAPITAL 


June/July  1989 
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Classifieds 


I  EMPLOYMENT 

Vietnamese  Reporter:  The  Ten- 
derloin Times  is  seeking  a  bilingual  Viet- 
namese-English news  reporter  to  pre- 
pare stories  in  English  and  translate 
stories  from  English  to  Vietnamese. 
Strong  writing  skills  in  Vietnamese  and 
ability  to  write  in  English  required.  To 
apply,  send  a  resume  and  a  short 
statement  on  why  you  are  interested  in 
the  position  to:  Sara  Colm,  Tenderloin 
Times.  25  Taylor  St.  #718,  SF.  CA. 
94102.  Application  deadline:  July  3. 
1989. 

Security  Guard:  Night-time  position 
available.  5-hour  shift  at  $5/hour.  Must 
furnish  references.  Call  928-5910. 

Apartment  Manager:  Manager  po- 
sitions available  for  non-profit  housing 
corporation.  Send  resume  to  TNDC.  230 
Hyde  St..  SF.  94102. 

Babysitter:  Permanent  F/T  position 
for  culturally  sensitive  Asian  to  assist  in 
caring  for  children  in  my  home.  $150- 
200/week.  Call  752-1223. 


Work  Wanted:  The  Guardian  Angels, 
based  in  the  Tenderloin,  are  looking  for 
jobs.  A  wide  variety  of  skills  to  choose 
from  for  interested  employers.  Call  931- 
7099. 

Special   Needs   Job  Assistance: 

Are  you  homeless,  pregnant,  disabled, 
or  in  alcohol/drug  recovery9  If  you  want 
to  improve  your  condition  and  are  willing 
to  work  smart,  not  hard,  by  earning  up  to 
$10/hour  or  more,  call  United  Handi- 
capped Workers  at  474-0914.  Local  of- 
fice at  988  Market,  #613. 

I  INSTRUCTION 

Career  Resources  Development 
Center.  New  summer  program  that 
combines  classes  with  working  experi- 
ence. CRDC  will  pay  you  $4.25/hr.  to 
take  classes  in  math,  vocational  En- 
glish, typing,  and  computer  operations 
while  placing  you  in  an  internship  for  on- 
the-job  training.  The  4  hrs./day  program 
begins  July  10  and  ends  August  4. 
Apply  now  at  655  Geary  Street  or  call 
775-8880  for  details.  Open  only  for  16- 
18  year  olds. 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITY 

Mass  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  financial  independence,  flexible  working 
schedule,  and  enjoy  working  with  people,  perhaps  a  career  in  the  field 
of  financial  services  is  your  answer. 

We  offer  excellent  training  programs  to  provide  you  with  skills  needed 
to  serve  your  prospects  and  we  supply  a  financial  stipend  of  $1 ,200 
monthly  with  a  potential  to  earn  an  unlimited  income. 

Please  contact  Wen  Ling  Cheng,  assistant  district  manager  at: 
Day  :  (41 5)  340-8491 
Night  :  (41 5)  692-1580 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance.  1851. 


&Vri(s  NAIL  SALON 


French  Manicure 
Sculptured  Nails 
Tips  with  Linen  or  Acrylic 

20%  OFF 


126  Post  St.,  Suite  203 

(near  Kearny  St.) 

San  Francisco,  CA94108 


April  Iran 

Tel :  391-5770 


PURE  DRINKING  WATER  FOR  YOUR  FAMILY 
MULTI-PURE  WATER  PURIFIERS 

Pure  water  at  your  tap 


MULTI-PURE 


Pure  Water  lor  Better  Health  -  Since  1970 
Distributed  by  June  Tran  Vanh 

207  Powell  St..  Suite  300 
San  Franosco.  CA  •  768-8820 


I  HOME  SERVICES 

Apartment  Maintenance:  Spe- 
cialist in  apartment  electrical  and 
plumbing  needs,  painting,  carpentry, 
roofing,  hauling,  and  unclogging  drains. 
24-hour  service.  Call  584-3972. 

I  PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES 

Immigration  Consulting:  Save 
hundreds  of  dollars  with  your  immigra- 
tion applications.  We  will  mail  to  you  ev- 
ery necessary  form,  copies  of  instruc- 
tions, and  the  available  law.  No  need  for 
you  to  take  a  day  off  from  work  or 
school.  Explain  what  you  need  in  a 
short  note  to  us;  we  will  do  the  rest. 
Send  a  money  order/cashiers  check  in 
the  amount  of  $25  to  JAYAR,  263 
Golden  Gate  Avenue,  Suite  100.  SF, 
94102  or  call  415-626-8312. 

Immigration  Problems:  Over  30 
years  experience  in  solving  any  type 
case:  extensions,  reentry  permits, 
relative  petitions,  asylum  requests,  and 
all  others.  Completely  confidential  and 
reasonable  rates.  Get  rid  of  your  fears. 
Write  now  to  JAYAR  Immigration  Con- 
sulting, 263  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  Suite 
100,  SF,  94102  or  call41 5-626-831 2. 


I  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Accident  Witness:  Want  to  talk  to 
person(s)  who  saw  the  accident  be- 
tween a  white  Toyota  and  silver  BMW  at 
Polk  and  Ellis  on  Sunday.  4-30-89,  ap- 
prox.  3  p.m.  Please  call  333-5526  after 
6  p.m. 

NOMPC   Homeless   Task  Force: 

Current  or  formerly  homeless  encour- 
aged to  come  to  Steering  Committee 
meetings  held  every  Friday  at  noon  at 
the  Herald  Hotel.  308  Eddy.  Help  de- 
velop homeless  policy  in  San  Francisco. 
For  more  information,  contact  Sherry 
Williams  at  the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition  at  295  Eddy  Street  or  call  474- 
2164. 


I  HOUSING 

Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  Gen- 
eral Assistance  Modified  Pay- 
ment Program:  Open  to  all  who  re- 
ceive G.A.  Get  reduced  rents  from  $250 
to  $275/month  for  singles,  $350/month 
for  doubles.  Easy  application  process. 
Drop  by  at  126  Hyde,  10-4.  Monday 
through  Friday. 


TENDERLOIN  TIMES  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


$5°°  For  25  Words 


Please  type  or  print  legibly  Attach  additional  sheets  of  paper  if  necessary 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


DAY  PHONE 


ZIP 


Employment 
For  Sale 


Lost  &  Found 
Home  Services 


i  Instruction 
Bulletin  Board 


Professional  Services 
Housing 


HOW  TO  PLACE  AN  AD:  Deadline  is  5  pm  the  third  Friday  of 
each  month.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  mail  or  in  person. 
Payment  must  be  included  with  ad. 

RATES:  Classifieds  cost  $5.00  for  25  words  or  less  and  $4.00 
for  each  additional  25  words  or  portion  thereof 

PUBLICATION  POLICIES:  No  sexual  or  anonymous  ads  will  be 
accepted.  We  will  'not  furnish  proofs  before  publication.  All 
claims  for  errors  must  be  made  within  five  days  of  publication. 

PAYMENT:  Must  be  made  in  cash  or  check.  There  will  be  a 
$10.00  charge  for  each  bounced  check. 

TENDERLOIN  TIMES  CLASSIFIED 

25  Taylor  Street.  Room  718.  San  Francisco.  CA  94102 
776-0700/Monday  -  Friday  10-4 


Pride  of  the  Tenderloin 


270  TURK 


Studios  with  separate  kitchens 
depending  on  size  and  location 
*  Community  room  available 

for  all  tenants 
'  Courtyard  for  children  to  play 
*  Cable  TV  available 


*  Laundry  facilities  in 
building 

*  Asian  stores, 
schools,  community 

activities  nearby 


RENTS  START  FROM  $300  AND  UP!!! 


PHONE  776-0932 

ASK  FOR  VANDY 


Hours:  Monday  thru  Friday,  9:00  a.m.-  6:00  p.m. 
Saturday-Sunday,  10:00  a.m.-  5:00  p.m. 
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*PH0NG  TU  HQP  CONG 
DONG  (Community  Room) 
TIEN  Ldl  CHO  BA  CON 

TIEN  THUE  TU$300 
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Abe  Eid.  the  owner  of  G  &  H  Liquor  at  201  Jones  Street,  says  he  has  had  fewer 
problems  at  his  store  since  he  stopped  selling  fortified  wines. 
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Tiem  Ca  Phe  Viet  Nam:  Huong  Vi 
Saigon  Trong  Viing  Tenderloin 


Quyen  Quoc  Tiet 

Anh  ncfng  ban  tru'a  xuy£n  qua 
khung  cila  so  vao  tiem  ca  phe. 
Tdi  ngoi  nhin  bong  cay  daodong 
tr£n  mat  dtfdng  phia  ngoai.  Gio  dau 
xuan  nhe  thoang.  Ti£ng  hat  Nhat 
Trtfdng  vdi  bai  Ngilbi  O  Lai  Charlie 
phan  phat  dau  day,  hoa  lan  vdi  tieng 
noi,  ti£ng  ct/bi,  va  tieng  va  cham  ciia 
nhilng  con  cb  tren  mat  ban  cd"  tUOng 
bang  go'lim  day  va  nang. 

D6  co  phii  la  mot  ti£m  ca  phe  tai 
Saigon  hoi  nhieu  nam  tnfbc  khdng?  Do 
co  phai  la  nhiihg  quan  coc  dudi  bong 
cay  me  tren  dudng  Nguyen  Du  hay 
Duy  T5n  khdng? 

Khdng,  khong  phai  6  Saigon.  f)b  la  tai 
San  Francisco,  trpng  viing  Tenderloin. 
Ti£m  ca  phe  Sing  Sing  la  mot  trong 
nhung  tiem  ca  phe"  r\6i  tieng  trong  mot 
viing  cd  nhieu  tiem  ca  phe  Viet  Nam. 

Mot  so  ngilbi  d€n  de'uo'ng  ca  phe  Viet 
Nam  hay  an  banh  mi  Phap,  nhung  loai 
thuc  3n  quen  thudc  ddi  vdi  ngubi  Viet 
h6i  con  6  Viet  Nam.  Mdt  sb  ngilbi  khac 
thi  d£n  an  trila,  an  sandwich,  hu  tieu  mi 
hay  com  dia.  Tuy  each  trang  tri  trong 
cac  tiem  nay  co  phan  khac  nhung  tiem 
0  Viet  Nam  nhilng  ca  phe  thi  kh6ng  cd 
gi  khac  ca  phe  ta  thildng  udng  tai  Viet 
Nam,  va  mdn  an  thi  cd  khac  m6t  it.  Cac 
dfa  com  hay  hu  ti£u  mi  d  day  nhieu  thit 
hdn  cac  mdn  do  tai  Vie"t  Nam,  nhat  la 
sau  75. 

Tren  moi  ban,  cd  nhi£u  ly  ca  phe  chila 
udng  xong,  binh  tra  bang  nhdm,  do  gat 
tan  thuy  tinh,  mudhg  ca  phe,  va  mot 


Tiem  ca  phe  Sing  Sing  tren  dudng  Hyde  la  ndi  ly  ttfdng  cho  nhQng  ngiidi  thich  udng  ca 
phe. 

Sing  Sing  Coffee  Shop  on  Hyde  Street  is  a  pleasant  place  to  wile 
away  the  hours. 


binh  bong.  Khdi  thudc  Marlboro  nhe 
thoang  ra  hi  mdt  ban  ten  can.  Mdt 
ngubi  dan  dng  tre  dang  ngdi  doc  bao  tai 
mdt  ban  cu6i  can  phdng  trong  bb  quan 
ao  mau  trJlng  va  dung  thdi  trang.  Mdt 
so  ngudi  khac  mac  quan  jean  xanh.  Cd 
ngtfdi  cdi  giay  ra  va  de'  ch§n  l£n  ghe. 
Mdt  sd  ngudi  khac  thi  nga  ngubi  tren 


lung  ghe,  rSt  thanh  thdi  va  ndi  chuyen 
ve  hung  thu  Ramon  Salcido,  vdi  ve  ho  la 
ngudi  chimg  ki£h  mpi  su*  kien,  hay  nhu" 
hp  la  chihh  nhimg  ngUdi  canh  sat  da  bat 
giam  Salcido. 
Ong  Doan  Kh&c  Phung  thiibng  di  den 
nhiihg  tiem  ca  ph§  Vi§t  Nam  nay.  "Minn 
cd  the"  ndi  chuyen  vdi  nhilng  ban  lan 


c^n.  Va  dd  la  dieu  rat  tU  nhidn,"  dng  ndi 
nhu*  vSy.  "Cd  khi  anh  mudn  nghe  va  ndi 
ti£ng  Vi^t  Nam  sau  mdt  ngay  diing 
toan  tieng  Anh.  Anh  cd  th&'cam  thay  su 
than  thiOn  khi  ndi  tid'ng  Viet  ma  khong 
the  tim  thay  dude  khi  ndi  tieng  Anh." 

Ong  Harry  Lam,  mdt  ngilbi  lam  vice 
tai  tiem  ca  phe1  Sing  Sing,  nhin  nhan 
rang  dng  thildng  den  cac  tiem  ca  phe 
dau  rang  do  la  sau  khi  dng  lam  viec 
ngay  tai  mdt  quan  ca  phe.  Ong  noi  rang 
dng  thich  den  cac  tiem  ca  ph6  tai  San 
Francisco  vi  luc  d  Vict  Nam  dng  cung 
thildng  di  udng  ca  phe.  "T6i  c«im  thay 
thich  thu  va  dechiu  tai  cac  tiem  ca  phe/ 
dng  noi  nhu' vay.  "Tdi  cam  thay  nhunp 
gi  thudc  ve  Vict  Nam  tai  nhungndi  dd." 
Nhung  khdngchi  rieng  ngubi  Vict  Nam 
thich  d6n  nhilng  tiem  ca  phe  do.  "Tdi 
cung  thay  nhieu  ngudi  My  tai  cac  ti6m 
ca  phe  Vict  Nam,"  dng  Phiing  ndi  nhu 
vay.  "Tdi  nghi  rang  ho  thich  su  than 
thien,  thich  bau  khdng  khi  than  mat  va 
thoai  mai  ma  ho  khdng  thd  tim  thay 
dUdc  d  nhilng  ndi  khac." 

Anh  mat  trdi  dju  di  va  dan  dan  chuyen 
sang  mau  da  cam.  Tieng  mdt  chicc 
mudhg  va  cham  vao  cai  ly  thuy  tinh 
lach  each  toa  ra  hi  cudi  can  phdng.  Tdi 
ddng  y  vdi  dng  Phung  ve  bau  khdng 
khi  ay.  Tieng  lach  each  truy£n  qua  bhu 
khdng  khi  nhii  cham  hdn  moi  ISn.  Van 
vat  nhu"  dang  dieh  ra  cham  hdn,  yen 
tinh  hdn,  va  nhe  nhang  nhUru  ngu  hdn 
moi  khi — mdt  cam  giac  qui  bau  trong 
xa  hoi  ngay  nay. 

Tiem  ca  phi  Sing  Sing,  s6309  tren  fating 
Hyde,  mo  cifo  7  ngay  trong  tuan  tu8  gid 
sang  den  6  gid  chiiu.  So  dien  thoai:  673- 
6475. 


Cuon  Phim  Khong  Noi  Len 
Dtfoic  Vai  Tro  Cua  Ngtfdi  Phu 
Nu  Vi^t  Nam 


Do  Thi  Thd 

Khi  tdi  nghe  ndi  cudn  phim  "Hp 
la  Viet,  t^n  la  Nam"  (Surname 
Viet  Given  name  Nam)  ndi  ve 
vai  trd  ciia  ngilbi  phu  nU  Viet  Nam  sap 
sita  chieu,  tdi  rat  ndn  nao  den  xem.  Tdi 
rdi  khdi  Vi£t  Nam  nam  16  tudi  ndn  van 
con  nhd  nhung  ddi  hdi  ciia  xa  hoi  Viet 
Nam  ddi  vdi  vai  tro  ngilbi  phu  nu.  Tdi 
hay  hdi  me  tdi  liic  me  tdi  thuc  tdi  hoc 
nau  an,  may  va,  an  ndi  cho  diing,  va  can 
than  trong  each  cii  xii  vi  nhung  ngUdi 
hang  xom  se  danh  gia.  Cho  den  ngay 
hdm  nay,  tdi  vah  con  cam  thay  nhiTng 
quan  niem  do  anh  huo*ng  nhilng  su*lila 
chpn  va  quy£t  dinh  cua  tdi. 

TrUdc  khi  tdi  den  xem  cudn  phim  ma 
ba  Trinh  Thi  Minh  Ha  dao  dieh  tdi 
mong  rang  cudn  phim  se  ndi  len  dildc 
nhilng  v5n  de  ma  ngu*di  phu  nil  Viet 
Nam  cam  th£y.  Nhung  rSt  tiec,  cudn 
phim  khdng  ndi  le*n  dupe  dieu  do. 

Cudn  phim  dude  chieu  tai  Vien  Nghe 
Thuat  San  Francisco  vao  thang  2  viia 
qua.  Cudn  phim  chi  ta  lai  nhilng  ngubi 
phu  nu  Vidt  Nam  tieu  bi£u  la  nhu  the 
nao — va  do  la  tarn  tdng  tU  due.  Phan 
dau  ciia  cuon  phim  ndi  ve  cam  nghi  ciia 
ngubi  phu  nii  Viet  Nam  khi  ho  con  6 


que  nha.  Tdi  cam  thay  phan  nay  khdng 
dude  rd  lam.  Thay  vi  ndi  l£n  vai  trd 
ngubi  phu  nii'va  su"  yeu  cau  cua  xa  hpi 
thi  nhung  ngubi  phu  nil  trong  phim  nbi 
len  nhi?ng  su"  dan  ap  ciia  Cdng  San  va 
viec  khdng  cd  til  do.  Hp  khdng  ndi  len 
dude  hoan  canh  va  vai  trd  ciia  ngilbi 
phu  nil  tai  xa  hdi  Viet  Nam. 

Tdi  thich  phan  thu  nhi  cua  cudn  phim 
hdn.  Trong  phan  nay,  ciing  nhilng  ngUdi 
phu  niidd,  hp  ndi  len  hoan  canh  va  cam 
nghi  cua  ho  tai  Hoa  Ky,  va  cung  ndi  l£n 
vai  trd  cua  hp  thay  ddi  trong  gia  dinh 
ciing  nhu"  trong  xa  hdi  mdi  nay  nhu*  the 
nao. 

Nhung  ndi  chung,  tdi  hdi  that  vong 
ddi  vdi  cudn  phim  nay.  Cudn  phim 
khdng  di  sau  vao  nhilng  sii  ddi  hdi  ciia 
xa  hdi  ddi  vdi  ngubi  phu  nu  Vi£t  Nam — 
chiing  tdi  phai  cd  g^ng  nhii  the  nao  de 
dap  ung  nhilng  nhu  cau  dd,  va  dieu  dd 
anh  hudng  nhung  quyet  dinh  ve  cude 
ddi  ciia  chiing  tdi  nhu"  the  nao.  Chiing 
tdi  cd  the  til  do  quyet  dinh  hay  khdng, 
hay  chiing  tdi  phai  bi  rang  budc  bdi  xa 
hdi  va  phSi  chang  chung  tdi  phai  lam 
theo  tat  ca  nhung  dieu  do?  Tdi  nghf 
rang  cudn  phim  se  cd  gia  tri  hdn  neu 
cudn  phim  di  sau  hdn  vao  nhifhg  van 
de  nay. 


VIEC  LAM:  Phong  Vien  Song  Ngu' Anh- Viet. 

The  Tenderloin  Times  dang  can  tuySn  mdt  phdng  viSn  ngifdi  Viet  lam  viec 
20  gid  mdt  tu$n.  Phdng  vien  nay  se  viet  bai  bang  Anh  NgU  va  dieh  sang 

Viet  NgU. 

0llu  Kl|N:  Noi  va  viet  thanh  thao  tieng  Anh  va  tieng  Viet. 

Muon  nop  don,  xln  gcii  resume  va  mdt  bai  viet  bang  tieng  Anh  ve  ly  do  tai  sao 
mudn  lam  vide  nay.  Gdi  cho:  Sara  Colm,  The  Tenderloin  Times,  25  Taylor 

Street, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102. 
Han  chot  ndp  ddn;  ngay  3  thang  7  nam  1989. 


Cong  ty  bao  hiem 

MASS  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Tai  nifdc  My  ,  mua  bao  hiem  la 
mr3t  trong  nhilng  ke  hoach  dem 
lai  sir  an  toan  cho  cuoc  song 

Qui  vi  se  hai  long  vdi  cac 
loai  bao  hiem  nha: 


♦  Nhan  tho  (Life  Insurance) 
♦  Tan  tSfl  (Disability  Insurance) 

♦  Thuttng  mai  (Business  Insurance) 

♦  Nha  ciia  ( Home  Insurance) 


♦  Nhom  (Group  Insurance) 
♦  Siic  khoe  (Health  Insurance) 

♦  Xe  cd  (Auto  Insurance) 


2459  28th  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 16 

Xin  lien  lac  Tim  Tran  tai  so: 

Van  phong:  (415)  340-8491     Nha:  (415)  731-0986 
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Cac  Cho  Trong  Viing  Tham 
Gia  qhong  Te  Nan  Say 
Ru'du  Tren  Dudng  Pho 


Tom  McCarthy 

Mot  nhom  trong  cbng  dbng  tu 
tap  tai  C6ng  Vien  Boeddeker 
vao  ngay  30  thang  5  dekhdi 
dau  m6t  cupc  van  d6ng  giam  bot  te  nan 
nhung  ngilbi  say  rudu  tre*n  dudng  pho 
trong  cbng  dbng.  Nhom  do  lay  t6n  la 
"Nhimg  con  dudng  an  toan  va  khbng 
say  rudu."  Nh6m  do  nghf  rang  nhung 
t£  nan  nhu  ngubi  say  rudu  hay  lang 
thang  tren  dudng  se  giam  bdt  neii  ta 
c5m  ban  nhifng  loai  nfdu  ngot  re  tien,  vi 
du  nhu  Night  Train  Express.  Uy  ban  do 
gbm  co  nhieu  dan  cu'  trong  vung,  thUdng 
§ja,  va  nhung  ngUdi  phuc  vu  cong  dong. 
Uy  ban  do  mong  rang  c#m  ban  nhUng 
loai  nlp'u  do  cung  se  lam  cho  dUdng  phb 
dude  sach  se  hon  va  khong  cd  mieng 
chai  tre"n  duong. 

Cube  van  dong  do  gap  m6t  sb  van  de 
kho  khan  hoi  dau  thang  5.  Cd  hai 
thudng  gia  dong  y  khbng  ban  nhGng 
loai  rudu  do  nhung  chi  hai  ngay  sau  thi 
rudu  do  lai  trb  lai  tren  ke.  6ng  George 
Qare,  chu  ciia  Roosevelt  Market  tai  gbc 
dUdng Jones  va  Eddy,  sd  tiem  bng  bi  tay 
chay  nen  dng  lai  ban  nhung  loai  rUdu 
do  trd  lai  vao  ngay  3  thang  5  tuy  bng  da 
ngung  ban  rUdu  do  vao  ngay  1  thang  5. 

"6ng  George  ndi  rang  ong  bi  mat 
khoang  $1,500  (so  tien  doanh  nghiep) 


khi  khong  ban  nhung  loai  ru'du  do," 
giam  doc  hanh  chanh  ciia  Lien  H6i  Bac 
Market,  ba  Nancy  Russell,  ndi  nhu  vay. 
Ba  cung  la  ngUdi  tai  trd  cho  cu6c  van 
d6ng  "nhifng  con  dubng  an  toan  va 
kh6ng  say  rUdu."  "Oieu  do  that  dang 
phah  n6  vi  6ng  5y  khong  quan  tarn  gi 
den  nhimg  ngUdi  trong  vung  Tender- 
loin. Nhimg  loai  rUdu  do  khbng  ich  Idi 
gi  ca." 

Sau  khi  tu  tap  tai  cong  vien,  cac  thanh 
vien  cua  uy  ban  do  di  deh  ti£m  G  &  H 
Liquors  tai  gbc  dubng  Turk  va  Jones  de 
tien  hanh  buoi  le*cam  ta.  Chu  cua  tipm 
G  &  H,  ong  Abe  Eid,  da  cUdng  quyet 
khong  ban  nhung  loai  rUdu  do  tu  luc 
khdi  dSu  cua  cube  van  dbng. 

"Tbi  se  khong  bao  gid  ban  nhung  loai 
rudu  do  nua,"  ong  Eid  nbi  nhU  vay. 
"Nhung  ngudi  say  rudu  do  vao  day  an 
cap  do  va  quay  pha  nhung  ngubi  khach 
hang  khac  cua  toi. 

"Chung  ta  can  lam  ap  lUc  dbi  vdi 
nhung  tiem  khac  va  lap  mbt  uy  ban  de 
nhimg  tiem  do  tham  gia,"  dng  Eid  ndi 
tiep  nhU  vay.  Ong  la  ngUdi  chu  tiem 
dau  tien  hdp  lUc  vdi  uy  ban.  Sau  buoi 
do,  thanh  vien  cua  uy  ban  den  tham  34 
tiem  khac  trong  vUng  Tenderloin  de 
khuyen  khich  nhimg  chu  tiem  do  hdp 
tac  vdi  ho  trong  vide  nguttg  ban  nhiing 
loai  rUdu  do. 


Mot  Thien  Su  Noi  Ve  Van 
De  Hoa  Binh  Tai  Berkeley 


Lance  Woodruff 

ThUdng  toa  Thich  Nhat  Hanh  bi 
true  xuat  khbi  Viet  Nam  vao 
giua  thap  nien  60  vi  dng  doi  hba 
binh.  TrUdc  khi  ong  bi^t  dude  Phap  va 
cac  ndi  khac  tren  the  gidi  cung  cd  the  la 
"que  nha"  cua  ong,  6ng  thubng  md 
tudng  ngay  trb  ve  ViSt  Nam.  Ngurji 
man§  canh  hoa  sen  cua  mot  nen  van 
hoa  A  Chau  "ngoai  lai"  da  dat  chan  tren 
mbt  viing  dfit  rpng  Idn  hdn  trgn  thg  gidi 
va  trd  thanh  ngubi  mang  canh  hoa 
hUdng  dUdng,  va  gieo  hat  hda  binh  tren 
cac  vung  dat  khac  tren  thg  gidi. 

Tren  3.000  ngUdi  da  tu  tap  lai  nghe 
thien  sU  Thich  Nh3t  Hanh  nbi  chuyen 
ve  hy  vong,  gi£n  hdn,  va...  thb*. 

Nhirng  ngUdi  do  tran  ng£p  Nha  Thb 
First  Congregational  tai  thanh  ph6 
Berkeley.  Da  so  nhiing  khan  gia  do  la 
ngubi  da  trang,  trung  nien  va  theo  dao 
phat,  va  hinh  anh  nhung  cube  bieu  tinh 
chdng  chien  tranh  Vi£t  Nam  hien  ra 
trong  dciu  ho. 

€>Udc  tai  trd  bdi  chi  nhanh  East  Bay 
cua  Hbi  HJu  Nghi  Hba  Binh  Phat  Giao, 
sU  kien  do  la  de'ra  mat  m6t  cucm  sach 
mdi  cua  bngThich  NhSt  Hanh— Nguyet 
True  (The  Moon  Bamboo),  phat  hanh 
bdi  nha  in  Parallax. 

Hai  mUdi  nam  trUdc,  la  mbt  ngUdi 
phat  ngbn  cho  phong  trao  hba  binh  ciia 
Phat  Giao  Viet  Nam,  thien  sU  Nha't 
Hanh  da  noi  cho  the  gidi  biet  ve  cau 
chuyen  cua  ngubi  Vi^t  Nam.  -Doi  vdi 
nhung  ngubi  ma  ong  khbng  th^  gap 
mat  vdi  ho,  6ng  d(?h  vdi  hp  b^ng  cudh 
sach  cua  6ng— Viet  Nam:  Hoa  Sen 
Trong  Bien  Life  (Viet  Nam:  The  Lotus 
in  the  Sea  of  Fire). 

Trong  chuyen  vieng  tham  vung  vinh 


lan  thii  tu  nay,  dng  Nhat  Hanh  nbi  ve 
nigt  ban,  thien  dubng,  bau  trdi  xanh,  su* 
tUdng  quan  giUa  bong  hoa  va  rac  rUdi, 
tinh  thudng  va  gi3m  hdn,  hy  vong  de 
tron  tranh  thUc  tai,  va  tarn  quan  trong 
cua  hien  tai. 

"Khi  ta  hy  vong  cho  tUdng  lai,  ta  huy 
hoai  cube  song  hien  tai,"  Nhat  Hanh 
ndi  nhU  vay.  "Khi  ta  hy  vong  ve  tUdng 
lai  de^song  6  hi£n  tai  thi  se  de"dang 
hdn,"  6ng  giai  thich,  "ta  khong  chap 
nhan  th^t  tai.  Neu  ta  mudn  cho  sU  viec 
t6't  hdn,  diing  hdn...  ta  chi  cb  the  sua  dbi 
ltfi  15m  cua  hi^n  tai  va  xay  dimg  cho 
tuong  lai  mbt  each  cb  y  thiic. 

"SU  suy  nghf  ciia  chiing  ta  thUdng 
khong  cb  gia  tri,"  ong  ndi  nhU  vay. 
"Nguhg  suy  nghTla  de  the'xac  ta  nghi 
ngdi.  Tram  tu  la  de'sb'ng  cho  cube  doi 
minh  mpt  each  cb  y  thUc. 

"Kh6ng  cb  gi  trong  cube  ddi  la  hoang 
phi  ca.  Neu  khbng  cd  rac  thi  minh  khong 
cb  bong  hoa.  Neu  bbng  hoa  la  trong  qua 
trinh  trd  thanh  rac  thi  rac  la  trong  qua 
trinh  trd  thanh  bong  hoa.  M61fanchung 
ta  thay  hoa,  tinh  cam  cua  chiing  ta 
khbng  nen  qua  gan  bb  vdi  no.  No  dang 
trong  qua  trinh  trb  thanh  rac." 

ThUohg  toa  Nhat  Hanh  vi  tinh  yeu 
cua  con  ngUdi  vdi  nhung  qua  trinh  do 
va  da  lam  cho  vai  tieng  cubi  phat  ra  tu 
phi  a  khan  gia. 

Cam  thu,  oan  hdn,  va  ganh  ti  nen  dUdc 
bien  thanh  tinh  thudng,  mot  thiif  tinh 
thUdng  di  d£h  tan  ^bc  re'cua  sU  mau 
thuah.  Chung  ta  chi  cb  mbt  trai  dat  va 
mbt  cbng  dbng.  Hai  mUdi  nam  trUdc, 
Nhat  Hanh  dai  di£n  cho  mbt  canh  hoa 
sen  trong  bien  lua.  NhUng  ngay  hbm 
nay,  ong  la  canh  hoa  hudngdudng,  mbt 
loai  hoa  trSn  tuc,  n&y  nd  va  lan  nhanh 
den  nhu*ng  gbc  re  ciia  cam  hdn. 


Nha  hang  Due  Ky  la  mot  trong  nhQng  ndi  dUdc  nhieu  doc  gia  cua  boh  bao  ua  chuona 
nhat.  ■  * 

Due  Ky's  restaurant  was  voted  one  of  the  best  by  Times  readers. 

Due  Ky  Dtfofc  Chon  La  Mot 
Trong  NhUng  Noi  DUdc  Nhieu 
Ngu-bi  Ua  Chu6ng  Nhat 


Liz  Price 

Dbng  y  la  khdng  cd  gi'  gibng 
nhau  giila  mot  cap  vd  chong 
ngubi  Ai  Cap  den  tii  Nuu  LTdc 
va  mbt  cap  vp  ehbng  ngUdi  Vi6t  Nam 
den  hi  Saigon,  cung  nhu  sU  khac  bi^t 
giua  mbt  cai  "pizza"  va  mbt  to  canh 
chua  Vict  Nam  vay.  Nhung  khi  ndi  den 
thuc  an  ngon  va  rd  thi,  that  su,  hai  cai  do 
gibng  nhau  nhieu  lam — tbi  thieu  la  d6i 
vdi  dbc  gia  ciia  td  Tenderloin,  vi  hp  cho 
biet  la  Julianna's  Pizzadelli  va  nha  hang 
Due  Ky  la  nhung  ndi  trong  vung  Ten- 
derloin ma  ho  thich  den  nh3t. 

Sau  thang  trubc  day  khi  ba  Julianna 
Maksoud  ehUa  md  tiem  Pizzadelli  tren 
dUdng  Eddy  nay,  cua  tiem  do  da  bi  bo 
trong  khoa*ng  nim  nam.  Ba  Julianna  da 
thUdng  mong  Udc  md  mpt  nha  hang  tu 
lau.  "Vung  Tenderloin  nay  tao  dieu 
kien  cho  tdi  co  the  md  mbt  cUa  tiem  cua 
tbi/'  ba  nbi  nhu  vay.  "Tien  thue  6  day 
re  nen  chbng  tbi  lai  taxi  va  tbi  de  danh 
tien  cho  den  luc  chu'ng  tbi  cb  the'  mb' 
tiem." 

Tuy  do  la  mbt  nha  hang  mdi  nhimg  ba 
Julianna  la  ngUdi  lam  pizza  da  lau.  Ba 
ciia  ba  da  day  ba  lam  nghe  nay  tu  luc  d 
New  Jersey  khi  ba  chi'  mdi  13  tudi.  Ba 
van  lam  theo  phUdng  thUc  "gia  truyen" 
db  va  tu  lam  banh  pizza. 

'Tbi  thich  song  trong  vung  Tender- 
loin," ba  nbi  nhU  vSy .  "O  day  anh  cd  the 
thay  dupe  cube  sdng  la  gi."  La  mbt  dan 
cu  trong  vung,  ba  ndi,  "nhUng  ngubi  d 
ngoai  do  cung  dang  sinh  sbng  va  hp  rl't 
than  thi$n  vdi  tbi  vi  tbi  dbi  xu:  tot  vdi 
hp." 

Cach  nau  an  gia  truyen  va  su  tiep  dai 
nong  hau  da  thu  hiit  duoc  nhidu  khach 
hang.  Ba  Julianna  lam  va  ban  tr^n  200 
pizza  mbt  ngay  va  diing  trdn  245  pound 
phb  mai.  Ngoai  ra,  ba  con  lam  banh 
calzone,  banh  mi  sandwich  va  sa  laeh. 
Julianna's  Pizzadeli.  So  127  dubng 
Eddy.  Md  cUa  m6i  ngay  tu  1 1  gid  sang 
den  2  gid  khuya.  Oien  Thoai:  929-8834. 


TibmOuc  Ky  md  cua  rat  sdm.  Vao  liic 
9  gid  sang,  khach  hang  den  de  an  diem 
tarn  thuSn  hiy  Viet  Nam  hay  mbt  to  sup 
ndng.  Tiem  rat  dbng  va  khach  hang  la 
ca*c  dau  bep  cua  nhi7ng  nha  hang  khac, 
cac  cbng  nhan  vien  chu'c  va  dan  cU 
trong  viing.  Hp  ngbi  ndi  chuyen  va  an 
eac  mdn  nhu  hu  tieu  mi  Du*c  Ky  va  mbn 
muc  xao  theo  ki<?u  Trung  Hoa.  Ca'e  mbn 
an  ngon  va  gia  reda  thu  hut  khach  hang 
tu  mpi  gidi. 

MUdi  nam  trubc,  bng  fXic  Ky  rbi  Vidt 
Nam  va  dinh  cU  tai  Hoa  Ky.  6ng  lam 
chu  nha  hang  nay  da  dUdc  hai  nam. 
Ong  lam  vi#c  bay  ngay  mdt  tu5n,  mbt 
ngay  12  tieng,  va  chua  bao  gid  nghi 
ngay  nao  tu*  khi  bng  mb  tiem.  Vd  chbng 
bng  DUc  Ky  lo  ve  vide  phuc  vu  khach 
hang  va  moi  viec  bubn  ban,  con  cac  dau 
bep  d  trong  thi  cb  gang  lam  cho  kip 
nhUng  nhu  cau  cua  khach  hang. 

Cung  nhU  ba  Julianna  Maksoud,  bng 
Due  Ky  trUdc  day  cung  thUdng  mong 
cb  mbt  ngay  bng  cb  ti§m  ciia  bng.  "Tbi 
cbn  sue  cle'  lam  va  nha  hang  nay  rat 
thich  hdp  cho  khu  vUc  nay,"  bng  nbi 
nhu  vay.  "O  day  cd  nhieu  ngubi  Viet 
Nam,  Campuchia,  va  Trung  Hoa,  va 
nhiTng  mbn  an  ciia  tbi  rat  thich  hdp  cho 
cbng  dbng  nay." 

Ong  nghf  rang  bng  thanh  cbng  vi  ba 
nguyeri  do:  "gia  phai  ehang,  phuc  vu 
tbt  va  nhanh,  va  lam  mpi  viec  cho  khach 
cam  thay  thoai  mai."  Nha  Hang  Due 
Ky,  so  491  dubng  Ellis.  Mb1  cua  bay 
ngay  tu  9  gid  sang  den  9  gib"  tbi.  Oien 
Thoai:  928-5188. 

Theo  ket  qui  cuoc  "tranh  giai"  trong 
thang  qua  cua  b&n  bao,  nhung  nha  hang 
sau  cung  la  nhiing  ndi  dupe  nhiiu  ngubi  tin 
chudng:  Nha  Hang  102,  sff  101  dubng 
Eddy;  Nha  Hang  Kim  6c,  366  dtibng 
Golden  Gate;  Nha  Hang  New  Star,  400 
dubng  Eddy; My  Phtidng,  248  dtibng  Hyde; 
Original  Joe's,  144  dudng  Taylor;  Nha  Hang 
Larkin  Street,  500 dtibng  Larkin;  Nha  Hang 
New  China,  434  dtibng  Larkin;  Royal  Cafe, 
94  dubng  Turk;  va  Family  Inn  Coffee  Shop, 
505  dtibng  Jones. 


Thay  doi  nhu  the"  nao?  Suy  nghf  va 
nhin  vao  ngubn  gbc  ciia  sU  gian 
hdn  ciia  minh,  Nhlt  Hanh  nbi,  va  khi 
anh  nang  roi  xubng  de  nubi  dudng 
nhUng  nu  hoa  do,  gi$n  hbn  se  bien 
thanh  tinh  thUdng  va  thong  cam. 

Tim  den  chan  gia  tri  ciia  ngUdi  khac. 


Nhin  thang  vao  dbi  mat  cua  ngUdi  khac. 
Phai  chu  tarn.  "Chung  ta  cd  mbt  kho 
tang  trong  mpi  ngUdi  chung  ta,"  bng 
Nhat  Hanh  nbi  nhu  v*y.  "Neu  anh  biet 
sbng  cho  hi£n  tai,  anh  se  bi£t  sdng  trong 
tUdng  lai.  Neu  anh  bb  Id  hi^n  tai  thi  anh 
sebbld  tUdng  lai." 


